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TO THE HONOURABLE 


AND RIGHT REVEREND 
SHUTE, 
BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 


LORD BISHOP OF, DURHAM. 


My Lo8D, 
WERE the following tran- 


ſlation comparable to the elegant original, 


I ſhould be leſs ſolicitous for the reception 


o 


it may find in the world, and leſs anxious 


to apologize, for having preſumed, without 


previous communication, thus publicly to- 


introduce it to your Lordſhip's notice. 

As it is uſual with authors to addreſs 
their compoſitions to ſome illuſtrious 
friend, or to ſome name not more diſtin- 
guiſhed by rank and ſtation than by a gene- 


rous zeal for the intereſts of learning and 
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virtue, though beyond the circle of their ac- 


quaintance, it ſeemed an example not impro- 
per to n on the preſont occaſion, But, if 
"1 do ſo, it is rather in my author” $ Name than 
in my o own. Of what themſelves have done, 
few can ſpeak with propriety. - To under- 
value one's own performances, might per- 
haps not unjuſtly be regarded as m 
To ſpeak favourably of them, might be im- 


puted, on the contrary, to an exceſs of vanity, 


with which real excellence is, I believe, 
ſcarcely ever 3 to be united. 

The Poetics of Vida, as they ſtand connect- 
ed with the whole art of criticiſm; with the 
wide range of elegant and uſeful literature; 


with all that can inform and all that can 


delight; as they are equally calculated to 


aſſiſt thoſe whom nature has pointed out for 


the inſtruction and entertainment of others, 


and to deter thoſe to whom ſuch powers have 
been denied, from the invaſion of a province 


to which they can have no claim, are not 


to your protection this verſion of an author, 
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unworthy the public attention. To me, my 


Lord, it ſeemed peculiarly proper, to addreſs 


who, though of a different church from our's, 


_ venerable for his piety as he was reſpectable 


diſtinction in any church or in any nation. 


4 


5 To enlarge on ſuch a theme, and to purſue 


and as we conceive, not well informed in 
ſome points of chriſtian doctrine, was yet, in 
defiance of prepoſſeſſion and ſ uperſtition, an 


excellent man and an exemplary biſhop; as 


for his talents; and whoſe eminence in each 


was ſuch, as might have entitled him to 
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2 parallel, which will readily be done by 


rr 


thoſe who are beſt acquainted with your 


love of letters, and have long been witneſſes 


DEDICATIO N. 


to your inviolable attachment as well to the 


common intereſts of chriſtianity, as of that 


church in Wich you ſo worthily preſide, 


— 


were beyond my preſent purpoſe. I will 


not venture on a ſubject to which I feel my- 


ſelf unequal; nor preſumptuouſly attempt a 


diſplay of what is much better illuſtrated 


in your Lordſhip's conduct. 


SUNDERLAND, 
Nov. 30, 1792. 


My Lord, 
your Lordſhip's 
moſt obedient 
and moſt dutiful ee, 


The TRANSLATOR. 


OF THE 


T has often ben remarked, that the lives of 
men of letters are ſo remote from public 


ſcenes, and ſo little diverſified by incident and | 


adventure, as to furniſh leſs ſcope than uſual for 
biographical information. The remark is in moſt 
inſtances too jult_ to be diſputed but however 


little can be known of thoſe who haye ſo largely 


contributed to our inſtruction and entertainment, 
we naturally wiſh to be informed even of that 
little; and an innocent and not unprofitable plea- 
ſure is frequently to be derived from 3 

Among thoſe heroes of literature, who flouriſh- 
ed in the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, and 


whoſe learned labours had the moſt deciſive in- | 


fluence on it's revival, was Marcus Hieronymus 
| Vida, ſon of Gelelmo Vida and Leona Oſcaſala, 


Who Was born ; at Cremona, i in Italy, in 1470. His 
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parents were of a reſpectable family in the neigh- 
bourhood of St Leonard. An anceſtor of our 
author, Bonveſino Vida, was Conſul of Cremona, 
in 1166. «It appears, that at the birth of Vida, 
the ancient opulence of the family was conſider- 
ably diminiſhed ; though not ſo abſolutely loſt as 
to render them incapable of educating their ſon 


in a manner worthy themſelves and him. He 
received the ſirſt rudiments of languages and phi- 
| loſophy at Cremona and Mantua, under the cele- 
brated Nicolas Laſcaris. Thence he removed to 


Padua and Bologna, where he proſecuted his 
Rudies in divinity and polite literature, and laid 
the foundation of his future greatneſs. How long 


he remained in theſe ſeminaries, or at what time 


he returned to Cremona, is uncertain. Tt was in 


this place of his nativity that he tried his firſt - 
efforts in poetry,' and celebrated his beloved Serius 
in ſtrains worthy of the ſubje&, and congenial 
with it's placid and untroubled waters. A paſſage 
in the concluſion of the Scacchia informs us, that 


| he began to compoſe at a very early period. 


In a little time he became a member of the 
congregation of regular canons of St Mark's at 
Mantua; and foon after, bidding a laſt adieu to 


— 
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his parents, he Was admitted to the ſame office, in | 


the church of St John of Lateran. The pontifical 
chair was then filled by the celebrated Leo X. 
a name dear to the learned, and diſtinguiſhed by 
a genuine love of letters, and a native elegance 

and urbanity not always to be found A pong the 
ſucceſſors of St Peter, This pope, who while yet 

a youth was appointed legate of the Holy See, and 
by a ſingular accident, elected to the triple crown 
before his thirtieth year, was ſoon informed of 
the merit of our author; and introducing himſelf 
to his acquaintance, honoured him with repeated 
inſtances of his liberality. 

It was not long after this introduBtion * Leo, 


having conceived a deſign of procuring fuch a 


poem - on the author of our religion, 2Afſhould 
become the dignity of the ſubject, made choice 
of Vida as the moſt proper perſon to carry it into 
execution. Merit is generally modeſt ; and our 
poet, though well aware of the difficulties he 
would have to encounter, did not oppoſe the 


wiſhes of his patron. We are informed that the 


pontiff had conceived the greateſt opinion of his 
abilities, from the ſictitious battle i in the Scacchia. 
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when Leo. preſented him, at the inſtance of his 


friend Gilbertus, to the priory of St Sylveſter at 
Tivoli. His gratitude to theſe illuſtrious patrons 
is conſpicuous in the ode to Leo, in two odes and 
an epiſtle to Gilbertus, and in ſeveral parts of the 
Poetics ; which prove, that he celebrated their 


virtues not only while yet alive, but that with all 


the ardour of friendſhip, he ſhed a grateful tear 


upon their aſhes, when his hopes from hat quar- 


ter were withdrawn for ever. | 
The retreat of our author at Tivoli was perfect- 
ly ſuited to his temper. Like the great bard he 
copied, he was more diſp oſed to contemplative 
than to active life: and as poets frequently draw 


their ſources from within, it is not improbable, 


that the ſweet retirement ſo elegantly deſcribed 


in the firſt book of the Poetics, and ſo earneſtly 


recommended to thoſe who would engage in 
works of genius, was as much ſuggeſted by his 
feelings as by his judgment, Here he went for- | 
ward with his Chriſtiad ; and receiving frequent 
viſits from the literati, to whom his houſe was 
always open, he united Jabour with recreation, 


E413 


abi unbent from the fatigues 1 ſtudy in their 


| improving converſation. | \ 
The next event which it is neceſſary to nothin 


is the death of his parents ; an incident differently | 


related by different authors. All agree that it 
was to him ſudden and unexpected. But ſome 
ſay it Was during his reſidence at Tivoli, and prior 
to his appointment to the ſee of Alba; while others 
inform us, that having attained the prelacy, he 
went in the enſigns of his new dignity, to pay 
them a viſit ; and that inſtead of the happineſs he 
had promiſed himſelf in preſenting to them a ſon 
raiſed by his merit to ſo high a diſtinction, he 
learnt that they had both expired but a few days 


before. In either caſe, it may be ſuppoſed that 


this double cataſtrophe muſt have affected him 


with extreme regret. Of his ſenſibility on this 


occaſion, we may form the beſt conception, from 
the pathetic effuſion he has conſecrated to their 
memory. His grief on ſo melancholy a privation 
was not leſſened by the deceaſe of his patron Leo, 


who died about the ſame time: an event which 


at once clouded the proſpects of our poet, and 
diverted the courſe of his {ſtudies from their for- 
mer channel. 
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It happened, however, that in about two years, 
on the deceaſe of Adrian VI. his old friend and 
fellow ſtudent Clement aſcended the papal throne. 
On this occaſion, bis Chriſtiad, at the recom- 


mendation of the new pontiff, was reſumed, and 
received when completed, with fin gular approba - 


/ 


tion. On the 6th of February, 1532, as a recom- 
pence of his ingenious labours, he was preſented 
to the biſhoprick of Alba in Monferrat, vacant by 
the demiſe of his predeceſſor Antonius Molus. 
The two years fubſequent to this promotion, 
were paſſed with Clement at Rome. But at the | 
end of that period, he grew weary of the city, 

where he was unwilling to remain in indolence 
and inactivity; anggfecling no diſpoſition to aſpire | 
after farther dignfﬀes, he betook himſelf to his 
dioceſe, and diſcharged, like an exemplary prelate, 
the duties of his office. No man ever leſs diſ- 
2 the public expectation. The virtues he 
cheriſhed in private, he brought forth into 
1 world; and diſplayed them without oſtenta- 
if 2 84 2 | tion, to his own honour, and to the public utility. | 
ww His manners were ſimple; his piety genuine and 
unaſfected. He was no leſs a pattern than a 
teacher, and as careful to ſet a good example in 


S 


ou 


his own conduct, as he was zealous to diſcourage 

vice in that of others. Some of the churches in 
his dioceſe he raiſed from the foundation; others 
he repaired and embelliſhed. His 'utmoſt efforts 
were exerted for the proſperity of his flock ; and 
it might juſtly be faid of him, that he devoted 
both himſelf and his poſſeſſions to the intereſts a | 
chriſtianity and the glory of Gd. 

Our prelate was no leſs a patriot than a chriſtian. 
Though gentle and full of goodneſs; ; of the mildeſt 
temper and the moſt amiable manners, he was by 
no means deficent i in ſpirit ; and he proved him- 

ſelf, on a trying occaſion, a moſt active and in- 
trepid citizen. When Alba was beſieged, during 
the war between Francis and the Emperor, the 
ſoldiers having deſerted their ſtation, and the. 
enemy preparing to enter, Vida took upon him 
the oſſice of general, rallied his fellow citizens; 
attacked the beſiegers in turn ; drove them from 
the walls, and ſaved the city. What is no leſs to 
his honour, he for ſome time E che AU 
 with-proviſions at his own*expence.' / 7 inert 
- Diſtinguiſhed as our author was by the rareſt 
qualifications ; ſo benevolent in his temper, and | 
ſo attentive during a reſidence of thirty-five years 
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to the intereſts of his people, it is no wonder he 
was univerſally honoured and eſteemed, and that 
his death, which happened on the 27th of Sept. 
1566, and at the advanced age of ninety-ſix, was 
generally and ſincerely regretted, His remains, 
attended by an immenſe. concourſe of f pectators, 
eſpecially by the poor, whom he had conſtantly 
fed at his own table, were depoſited with great 
ſolemnity in the cathedral of Alba. Some time 
after, his fellow citizens at Cremona, to which 
ſee he had been elected juſt before his death, ered- 
ed a handſome monument to his memory. 

As the moſt trifling circumſtances ſeem impor- 
tant that relate to men of eminence, it may per- 
haps be not improper to add, that he was of a 
noble ſtature and countenance; and that in his 
aſpect ſweetneſs was tempered with gravity.— 

In Italy, medals were ſtruck to his honour, having 
| his head and name on one fide z on the reverſe a 

Pegaſus, with the inſcription, Quo amarunt Dii : 
on other medals, non ftemma ſed wvirtus.. His 
portrait is to be found in many public repoſitories; 
particularly in the _ * the Grand Duke -of 
: W 
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The poetical works of our author, ſuch at leaſt 
as he choſe to acknowledge, were collected in 
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1556, and accurately printed at Cremona, in two 


volumes. The firſt contains Hymns on divine 
ſubjefts, and the Chriftiad, in ſix books. In the 
ſecond are the Poetics, in three books; the Bom- 

byces, in two books; three Eclogues, and other 

detached pieces. His proſe writings are Three. 
Dialogues De Reipublice Dignitate, one book of 

Synodical . Conſtitutions, and an Epiſtle to Bartho- 
lonieus Botta, prefixed to his commentary on the 
Chriſtiad. Several other pieces have been aſcribed 

to him, but as he did not chuſe to acknowledge 

them, they need not now be enumerated. 
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SOME there are who deny any merit to modern 
latinity; while others with more juſtice contend, 
that both here and on the continent, many pieces 
have been produced, that Virgil or Horace might 
have owned without a bluſh. It 1s notorious, 
that modern compoſitions have been impoſed on 
the firſt ſcholars in Europe, as fragments of the 
moſt celebrated ancients. | 

The eſtimation in which the claſſics were held 
at the revival of letters, was followed by the 

b 


EO 

| happieſt effects. It gave to the world a multi- 
tude of ſcholars, and a variety of literary per- 
formances, far ſuperior to any thing of the ſame 
period in the modern languages of Europe. 
Many of them might even challenge a place with 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſpecimens of Engliſh poetry 
ſince Shakeſpeare and Milton. : 

Pope, whoſe taſte was as exquiſite as were his 
own verſes, ſelected from the Italians a beautiful 
collection of latin poems ; and it is more than 
probable, from the imitations found in his writ- 
ings, that to his intimate acquaintance with theſe 
he owed no inconſiderable ſhare of his poetic | 
merit. Nature had certainly intended him for a 
poet. But he was too judicious to depend ſolely 
on nature. No man was ever more afliduous in 
ſelecting flowers from every quarter. 

The labours of Vida have been variouſly appre- 
ciated ; moſt conſidering him as in the firſt rank, 
if not the firſt latin poet ſince the revival of 
learning ; _while ſome give the preference to 
Sannazarius, Fracaſtorius, and others. But in 
diſcuſſions of this nature, the humour of indi- 
viduals is more frequently conſulted than found 
judgment and critical acumen. Matters of taſte 
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are not eaſily adjuſted. I ſhall therefore content 
myſelf with ſaying, that Vida ſeems not unworthy 
the character that his been given him, as the 
beſt and moſt accurate imitator of the Mantuan 
bard. He | TY 

In poetical compoſition every man will take 
for his model, not perhaps the beſt author, but 
the author moſt congenial to his taſte, Some 
will prefer Virgil or Homer; ſome Catullus or 
Tibullus; ſome Ovid or Lucan: and critics are 
not wanting who are infinitely delighted with the 
point and waggery of Martial, _ 

Our author's attachment to Virgil bordered on 
idolatry. It is viſible in every page of his writ- 
ings. He ſeems to have conſidered no other poet 
as at all approaching to a competition; and in 
every thing but invention, prefers him, without 
| heſitation, to Homer himſelf. Perhaps there was 
in this not only the bias of his own genius, but 
a ſpark of nationality ; ; and it is not improbable 
that what he fays in the Poetics, in allufion to a 
paſſage in Virgil, that he who treats of the excel- 
lencies of foreign countries, ſhould take care to 
exalt Italy above them all, was a picture of his 
own mind; an ebullition of national vanity, the 
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more excuſable as it is ſo common; and pro- 
ductive of a natural retroſpect from our country 
to ourſelves. It is like the love of ſome people 
to their children ; which is frequently more vain 
than rational ; an idolatrous fondneſs, not ſo much 
for their intrinſic merit, or for any other reaſon, 
as becauſe they ſpring from what they love _ 
more fondly, their exquiſite ſelves. 

In the unqualified commendation of his great 
model, our poet ſeems to have forgotten, that 
perfection is no attribute of humanity ; that if it 
be true that Homer ſometimes nods, the ſame 
may be faid of his ſucceſſor; and that if the for- 
mer was on ſome occaſions unſeaſonably minute 
in his deſcriptions, the latter ſeems, in ſome places, 
to have funk beneath the weight of his ſubject; 
has fallen, more than once, into abſurdity and 
contradiction; was not always attentive to pro- 
bability; and has been cenſured, with ſome juſ⸗ 
tice, for not having ſufficiently marked, like 
Homer, the lights and ſhades, the diſtinguiſhing 
features in the characters of his heroes, and the 
particular ſpecies of eloquence, or courage, or 
other quality chat diſtinguiſhed them from each 
other. | 


4 he claim of Vida to ſucceſsful imitation, which 


— no ſmall degree of merit, is acknowledged a 


by every candid and ingenuous critic. His writ- 


ings poſſeſs, not as ſome have ſaid, a ſmall, but a 


large proportion of the Virgilian grace and beauty. 
The learned Scaliger, who with all his ſingularities 
was an able critic, makes no ſcruple to compare 
many of his verſes with thoſe of his maſter : and 


the numerous liſt. of ſubſcribers to the Oxford 


edition of his works, in 1722, affords ample proof 
how much they were valued by that learned and 
venerable body. His talents as a writer have a 
double claim upon our attention. He was not 
only an excellent poet, but an accurate and judi- 
cious critic; and he was ſo in that early period of 


literature, when ſcience was but juſt emerging 


from the obſcurity of the middle ages. 

It is remarkable that what ſeems at firſt to have 
been conſidered by many, and is ſtill. confidered 
by ſome, as the beſt of our author's pieces, is moſt 
certainly the worſt, The Chriſtiad, though it 


contains many excellent paſſages, is not compa- 
rable to his other poems. It is often greatly la- 


boured, and of courſe deficient in that eaſy fluency 
of verſification which is viſible in the reſt. The 
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ſpeeches are frequently too long; and the work 
Wants in general that curigſa ſelicitat, that happy 
propriety of ſentiment and expreſſion, which he 
Was well able to have communicated to a ſubject 
to which he felt himſelf equal. | He was perfectly 
ſenſible of it's defects, for which he modeſtly 
apologized; and for which too ſeveral reaſons 
may be aſſigned. It was rather an extorted than 
' a voluntary theme; and we know what he has 
ſaid in the Poetics on that ſubject. NR: 

Atque ideo quodcunque audes, quodcunq; paratus 

Aggrederis, tibi fit placitum, atque arriſerit ultro 

Ante animo, nec juſſa canas, niſi forte coaftus 

Magnorum imperio regum, {i quis tamen uſquam eſt 

Primores inter noſtros qui talia curet. 
Omnia ſponte ſua, quæ nos elegimus ipſi, 
Proveniunt, duro aſſequimur vix juſſa labore. 
Poet. I. 1. 50. 


His two earlieſt patrons died not long after he 
undertook it. The poem lay for ſome time un- 
touched; and it is probable, would ſcarcely have 
been reſumed, had he not been ſtimulated to that 
purpoſe by the intreaties of Pope Clement. His 
reluctance on this occaſion did honour to his feel - 
_ ings. It aroſe, not from any diſinclination to the 


E 

ſubject, but from a judicious dread of it's dig- 
nity and importance; from a conviction, that to 
adopt in this caſe the uſual ornaments of verſe, 
would be regarded by the more rigid critics as a 
ſpecies of profanation; and from a perſuaſion, that 
it would be no eaſy taſk to find a ſubſtitute for 


them. The machinery of the pagan mythology 


could ſcarcely accord with the dignity of a chriſ- 


tian theme; and Sannazarius has been not unjuſt- 
ly cenſured for an impropriety of this ſort in the 
conduct of his poem De Partu Virginis. But it 
ſeems to have been generally agreed among the 
learned, that a good poem could ſcarcelr be 2 
duced without ſuch aſſiſtance. 

This ſyſtem, however, is not univerſally ad- 
mitted. Our late-critic Dr Johnſon has oppoſed 
it with great force of argument, and with all the 
poignancy of ſatire. And furely, whoever ſhall 
give himſelf leave to reflet, muſt perceive, that 


it were impoſlible, except indeed by way of allu- 


lion, to introduce ſuch machinery into a religious 


work, without ſubjecting it to the ridicule of the 


wits, and degrading it from it's natural dignity 
by a moſt unſcemly air of fiction and burleſque. 
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I ſhall not fatigue either the reader or myſelf, 
with an enquiry into the reaſons, why ſcarcely any 
one not inſpired has ſucceeded in ſacred poetry. 


Whether it ariſes, as ſeems moſt probable, from 


the peculiar dignity and elevation of the ſubject, 
which renders it leſs ſuſceptible of poetical orna- 
ment; whether we enter on ſuch themes with 


| leſs ardour and affection than others; or whatever 
elſe may be the cauſe, the fact is certain; that a 


capital poem on a religious ſubject has never yet 
been produced but by one man, Who that is I 
need not ſay. But, were it not, that priority of 
time muſt ſecure the palm to Homer, the conſi- 
deration that Milton has ſo wonderfully ſucceeded 
in what none ever did either before or ſince, 
would induce us to regard him as the firſt of 
his profeſſion. None, ſays Johnſon, ever Wared | 
ſo high, or maintained his flight ſo long. 

The leſſer poems of Vida, ſuch as the wie thy 


Eclogues, the Epiſtle to Gilbertus, and the Elegiac 


pieces, poſſeſs their peculiar and appropriate graces. 
His elegiac and epiſtolary compoſitions are diſtin- 
guiſhed by an eaſy, natural diction, and a ſweet 
flow of pathetic ſentiment, ' which diſcover his in- 
tereſt in their reſpective ſubjects. The epiſtle to 


xvii J 


Gibertus is at once reſpectful and affectionate. 


The tribute to his parents, is marked by an un- 


aflected air of tenderneſs and forrow. His hymns 
are not equal to his other nnen, ; and his 
proſe is inferior to his poetry. 

The Bombyces, which is an eſſay on the manage- 
ment of filk worms, is inſcribed with peculiar 
propriety to a lady ; the Marchioneſs of Mantua. 


The hint was taken from the Georgics ; and like 


his great maſter, he has immortalized his inſect. 
The poem has juſtly received the warmeſt enco- 
miums. It is ritten with infinite care; and 
there is in it an invariable propriety of ſenti- 
ment, and a correct delicacy of expreſſion, which 
prove, that on this occaſion he was not unmind- 
ful of his own precept, and more ſolicitous to 
produce a perfect than a ponderous performance. 
The imagery it contains is ſtrikingly dn 


and juſt. 
8 The Scacchia, or the Cane of Cheſs, bas been 
much admired; and the poet is allowed to have 
deen ſkilful in the game. None of his eſſays 


required a greater exertion of ingenuity ; for in 
none is the fubject ſo 1 * give dignity 
ELD c 
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to 2 mean ſubject 3 is one of the moſt arduous pro- 
vinces of genius. 

In the arrangment of our author's works, ſome 
give the firſt place to the Bombyces; ſome to 
the Chriſtiad; and others to the Poetics. 'The 


Bombyces is the moſt poliſhed and correct, and 


the moſt replete with poetical images. But the 
ſubject is leſs important than that of the Poetics; 
and required leſs depth of learning, leſs extent 


of judgment, and leſs critical ſkill. Conſidering 


it ſimply as a poem, it is perhaps the happieſt and 


the moſt elegant of his works: but by thoſe who 


are for mingling profit with delight, and would 


be inſtructed as well as entertained, the Poetics 


will ever be conſidered as the moſt important 
effort of his muſe; the effort of a fine imagina- 
tion, under the conduct of the exacteſt and mot 
vigilant judgment. Se | 

It is impoſſible to read this poem \ with athention; 
without allowing it the praiſe of a moſt i ingenious 
and claſſical compoſition. Much ability is diſco- 
vered both in the plan and the execution. Each 
book has it's proper ſubject. Each is arranged 
with a perſpicacity and ſkill, which, though not. 
viſible at firſt ſight, gives it an almoſt logical accu. 


[ xx ] 
racy and preciſion. The rules are laid down in 
© an eaſy, natural order; and the examples and illuſ- 
trations follow with the moſt agreeable regularity, 
Nor is it, as is commonly ſuppoſed, a mere cento 
from Virgil. In many paſſages where he alludes 


to this poet, moſt of the expreſſions are his own : 


and in much the greater part of the work, it was 
impoſlible he ſhould borrow either his ſentiments 
or his language; ſince the ſubject of the Poetics 


turned upon themes, of which Virgil never had 


occaſion to write; and of which therefore he has 
never ſaid a ſyllable. TI Re | 

I conclude with obſerving, that the accurate 
and extenſive reading of our poet, in the multi- 
tude of his references to the claſſics, is emi- 
nently conſpicuous.. In that age, tranſlations of 
the ancients were not multiplied as at preſent; 


and he who at ſuch a period, had made himſelf 


familiar with ſuch authors, muſt certainly have 
deſerved the praiſe of ſound learning and indefa- 
tigable induſtry. | 


AFTER this account of my author and his 
writings, it will be expected that I ſhould | 
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ſay ſomething of myſelf, and of my reaſons for 
preſenting the POO with the _—_— tranſla- 
tion. Ft \ | 

It happened, in the winter of 1790, that 
Triſtram's Vida fell into my hands. On reading 
the Poetics I was ſo ſtruck with the juſineſs of 
the obſervations and the general elegance of the 
poem, as to determine to tranflate it. When 
juſt finiſhing the ſecond book, a learned friend 
to whom I communicated what I was about, 
produced, what I had never ſeen before, a 

tranſlation by Mr Pitt; which is for the moſt 
part ſo well executed, that had I made leſs pro- 
greſs in the work, I ſhould certainly have laid 
mine aſide. But having already gone ſo far; 
being informed too that Mr Pitt's tranſlation was 
out of print, and obſerving that it contained no 
life of the author, and was without notes, which 
ſeemed highly neceſſary to n a work, I ven- 
tured to proceed. 

Many of the notes, which were collected from 
their reſpective authors by Triſtram, I have tran- 
| lated from the latin of Tully, Quintilian, Petro- 
nius, and others ; and from the greek of Ariſtotle, 
Longinus, Demetrius Phalereus, and Dionyſius of 
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Halicarnaſſus. For many of them, perhaps too 
many, I muſt be accountable. | 


Should ſome readers complain, that too much 
pains have been taken to explain alluſions, which 


to them muſt be perfectly familiar, they are 


requeſted to confider, that this is not the caſe with 
all; that it was no inconſiderable part of my 


plan, to write for the public; and to render what 
is familiar to the ſcholar, not en inacceſ- 


ſible to the multitude. 
I had no conception, in the progref of the 


work, that the beſt rules i in the world could make 


a poet in ſpite of nature. In this view the critics 
of ancient and of modern times muſt equally 
be ſuppoſed to have written in vain. But it is 
no ſmall point gained, if works of this ſort con- 
vince. thoſe who want genius, how many things 
are neceſſary to conſtitute a poet; and prove 
ſometimes effectual to deter the diſciples of Bavius 
from the haunts of the Muſes. 
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ARGUMENT to Book I. 


INVOCATION-Addreſs to the Dauphin, whom he conſoles 
for the misfortunes of his family, and invites to poetic FH TURN 
Superiority of heroic verſe—The laws of Epic poetry propoſed 
to be conſidered ; which, however, are not unſuitable to other 
ſpecies of compoſition—The poet to chooſe a ſubject ſuited to 
his genius—Nothing great to be haſtily undertaken—A fund 
of matter and expreſſion to be collected The poem to be firlt 
fetched in proſe He who dedicates bimſelf to poet:y to be 


_ accuſtomed to it from his infancy, and early entruſted to the 
care of the beſt maſters To be intimately acquainted with Virgil 
and Homer—The latter the firſt of Greek poets—The poets 
' neareſt to him the beſt Origin and progreſs of poetry in Italy— 


Virgil the firſt of pocts—After his time, degenerating by degrees, 
it almoſt entirely deſerted Italy —Reſtored by ſome illuſtrious 
names of the family of Medici—The youth to admire and imitate 
Virgil above all others; and to efteem %one but the writers of the 
Auguſtan age—A tutor to be pitched upon who is a maſter of 
compoſition ; not ſevere z and who may excite the genius of his 
pupil, rather by emulation and the hope of praiſe, than by threats z 
who being thus allured to the love of poetry, will ſoon purſue it 
from inclination— Marks laid down, by which the diſpoſition of 
of the pupil may be known Premature genius no favourable 
ſymptom—Boys to be indulged in ſuitable recreation Pro- 
pertics of genius The tutor to be upon his guard, left his pupil 
de entangled in the ſnares of love—As he grows up, to apply * 
ſelf to the ſtudy of other ſubje cts, as well as verſe The poet's 


= 
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gelt eſſay A ſubject to be choſen ſuitable to his power How 
the maſter ſhould correct what is faulty Retirement neceſlary to 
him who would attempt any thing of importance — The poets 


favourites of heav en. — The origin of the e to God 


the . of poets. 


ARGUMENT to Book II. 

IN JOCATION—The manner in which the writer ſhould 
diſpoſe his matertals explained—Of propoſition and invocation 
Ahe hiſtorical order of narration to be avoided—After the 
example of Homer, the poet ſhould at once enter the midſt of his 
ſubject, and returning, trace it from it's firſt ſource The event | 
to be concealed, though not abſolutely to the end of the work 
Digreſſions to be introduced, not unſeaſonably, or for an oſten- 
tatious diſplay of learning, but when neceſſary and proper 
Moral ſentiments to be interſperſed—Low and vulgar alluſions to 
be avoided—Probability to be obſerved—Repetition to be guarded 
againiſt—Perſpicuous brevity recommended—A. ſcanty theme to 
be extended by epiſode—Deſcription ſhould reſemble a fine 
painting, and bring the thing repreſented in a lively and pleaſing 
manner before our eyes The poetic vigour not always the ſame— 
When upon the decline, is frequently recruited by reading—When 
reſtored, muſt be ſubject to reaſon— Art the copier of nature 
Different characters to be drawn upon this principle To move 
the paſſions to be learnt from che rhetoricians - Modeſty and 
decorum to be obſerred—Virgil not inferior to Homer—Digreſ- 
fion to the calamities of Italy, and the Saale age of Leo the 
Tenth, whoſe loſs is deplored, | 
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ARGUMENT to Boo x II. 


THE poetic ſtyle propoſed to be explained To be perſpl- 
cuous, with all the variety of which it is capable The uſe and 
origin of metaphor— The poets indulged with greater licence 
than other writers Of Hyperbole, Metonymy, Apoſtrophe, 
Irony, | and Anaphora— The figure C:aachreſis to be avoided— 
The ſimile—Words to be well choſen—This may be learnt from 
the ancient poets—We are to imitate the moſt ancient—The 
ſecond rate poets not totally to be rejected Of imitating the 
moſt elegant poets Frequently allude to the ſayings of the an- 
cients—Sometimes uſe words-derived from the Greek, and even 
fuch as are barbarous and obſolete—OF Periphraſia, and com- 
pound words This liberty leſs frequent among the Latins than 
the Greeks Of the figure Timeſis and Syncope Rugged names to 


be ſoftened by art The ſound to be ſubſervient to the ſenſe, and 
not ſenſe to be ſacrißced to ſound— The verſe to vary with the 


ſubject.— Of correction Precepts, without the energy of genius, 
of little avail— The author modeſtly relinquiſhes his claim to the 
character of a poet, and concludes with a-digreſſion in praiſc of 
Virgil. | 3 
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Marcus HIERONTMUS VIDA. 


 AUGHTERS of Jove, be mine the taſk to ſing 
Your myſt ries, and diſcloſe the Muſe's ſpring ;' 


Io paint the bard ſublime, whoſe heav'n taught verſe, 


The acts of Gods and heroes may rehearſe, | + 1 
And from the facred mount's neee 5 


Look down ſuperior on the crowd below. 51% b Os * 


—— 


Is there a youth whom thirſt of glory res, 
Whom genius N , and WT Muſe input! 
The grov'ling vulgar, dares the Ehe ſeats. 10 
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Where Tabus ſtrikes Lablicms the fver bye, 

And they, the Andere of the tuneful choir, 

In nr concerts bids the one around, 

And high Olympus' golden vaults reſound ? 
Thou chief attend propitious, nor refuſe „ 
T0 join the thivug, nor orm Uli Liummortil kluſe, 
Imperial Francis, born the throne to grace, 

And add SIRE worth to thy Mluſtrious race, 

When! ripe in manhood, France thy reign ſhall ſee, 
Aud own thy Flerzous fire reviv'd in thee, | 26 
Tho! from thy drooping country abſent far; | 

So bids the cruel chance of waſteful war, 

The haughty foe i in impious rage detains, 

And with thy Henry dooms t” ignoble chains; 
Tho? her indignant Monarch yet muſt yield Nan ts 
To fate's ſtern law and Pavia's bloody field, 
The victor's harſh injunẽtion forc'd to bear; 
And purchaſe even liberty too dear 


CS ) 
To ſooth thy anxious cares the Muſe may bring | 
Some tuneful charm and draw th' envenom'd ſting, 30 
Thy griefs aſwage, each gen'rous pang controul, 
And ſtill the riting tempeſt in thy ſoul. 
E'er long, the changing pow'rs, unfriendly n now, 
With deſtin'd wreaths may bind thy royal brow ; 
"The time may come, to thy own realms reſtor d, 35 
When France exulting ſhall embrace her lord: 
For thy return each matron — A 
Waſted in clouds of incenſe to the ſkies 3 
Each city ſhall pour forth the applauding train, 1 
And thronging nations cover all the plain. ig 2480 
But thou, the while, aſcend with me the height, 
Where all Parnaſſus meets the raviſh'd' ſight 110 
And bark the Muſes call thee as they rove, 
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And fill with ftrains divine the facred grove. 50 
Tho? firſt the bard, religion's debt to pay. 1 240 " 5 
To heav'nly _ reſtrain'd his infant - lay, 
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Yet ſoon, t to abit bas No more confin'd, 


New themes and numbers fd the poet's dads 8 
Whate'er or earth, or what th? Elyſian plains, 

Or hell's deep ſhade;or heav'n's wigh vault contains, 50 
At once his rapid glance inſtinctive ſaw, N. 


Bold to conceive, and accurate to draw. 


| Next- to'th* immortal habirants above, 
Wuſtrious chiefs and wn of Jove, 


In high cena diftinguiſh'd'fr 1 the * 355 
Swell the majeſtic tide of epic ng: 
Nor nobler ought than the rich ſtrain chat ſings 


The glorious deeds of heroes and of kings, | 
| Thence cyl d heroic; — 
From Phœbus' ſelf the myſtic numbers came, 60 


ail ! thrice honour'd- rams! 


When firſt Phemonoe, front che dread abode, 
Diſclos'd in ſant the council f the Gd. 
Let the young bard that hopes in verſe to ſhine, 
And boaſt the influence of th inſiring nite 15 05 
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| His ſubject and his talents nicely ſcan, © - 65 


Nor rudely ſketch a lame abortive * : 


For know, though chief of Gods and godlike men, 


Studious we thew to raiſe the lofty ſtrain, 

Whate' er the poet's gondus ſhall inſpire, 

To pity movꝰ'd, or rous'd to jealous i im a 7 
Whether with p pomp he n the buſkin'd ſtage, - 
And Paint Oreſtes dreadful i in his ra, 


Or whether he in ſofter verſe complains, 


And ings, O love, thy ſadly pleaſing pains, 


Or eile, the tender lambkins bleating voted; 1805 5 


Sicilian lays the ecchoing hills reſound, 
The ſhepherd fwains appear in timple elfe, 
And all the homely joys of rural life; 


Whate'er'the theme, the critics art may give 


Worth to the ſong, and teach the verſe to live. 30 


Then let each future bard well pleas d attend, 
Nor bluſh to learn the dictates of a friend. 
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He who would write, muſt ag a ſubject find, | 
Form'd to his taſte, and ſuited to his mind; 
A voluntary theme, and ſtill diſdainn By 


At others nod to wake the tuneful ſtrain, 
Unleſs ſome mighty monarch chance to ſhare 
The gentle flame, and make the muſe his care. 
When forc'd the theme, how creeps the languid rhyme 
Through labour'd lines of harſh unvarying chime! go 


But when ourſelves approve and own the ſong, 
The aka zoll in rapid tides along ; G 
Thought follows thought, as when the billows roar, 
Wave rolls on wave, loud ing unde ſhore. | 
Nor yet, ſhould prompt imagination riſe, n 5 
On ſudden pinions ſoaring to the ſkies, Foie lis | 
And with new ſcenes enraptur'd fancy teem, 
Amend raſhly on too vaſt a theme. 
Firſt with thyſelf the wond'rous taſk furvey, 
Nor ſcorn the genuine wiſdom af delay; 3 


0 , 


6 


Long let the ſubject fill up all thy ſoul; 


Mark well each part, and oft review the whole, 


Till time and thought with rigid art conſpire | 


To temper and direct the poet's fire. | 
E'er, launching to the deep, your ſwelling fails 105 
Catch the full impulſe of the freſh'ning gales 3 
Fer firſt you ſtand a carididate for fame, 
And fondly hope the poet's honour'd name, 


Of various knov/ledge all the ſtores combine; 


Add words to things; to matter manner join; 10 


Art perfects genius ; and who tills the field, 
To him her ſtores ſhall bounteous nature e yield ; ; 


Succeſs ſhall crown his labours ; but twere vain. 


| Who fails to ſow, ſhould hope the golden grain. 


Sometimes unlook'd for, thoughts ſpontaneous riſe, 


Then hapleſs he on memory who relies: I 16 


When once the meteor, flaſhing on the mind, 


Melts into ſhades, it leaves no trace behind 3 
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Loſt is this child of fancy, and in van . 


You ſeek the fickle vagrant to regain. 


For me, the youth I praiſe who cer he write, 


To ancient bards devotes the. ſtudious night, 


And meditates by day, intent * explore 

The precious mine, and ſeize the golden ore. 
»Twere bel. ne in order to bed, 

And ſketch your poem firſt in humble proſe, 

It's general form and lincaments to trace, 

To each tranſaction mark it's deftin'd place, 

The arguments connect, che bounds n 


And e- er you form the parts, the whole deſign. 


And now, methinks , Propitious gales invite, 


And all the landſcape leſſens from the Ant. | 
Now v were the juſt occaſion to impart 

| The genuine maxims of the tuneful art: 
But firſt the ſtudious youth our cares engage, 
| And all the labours of the tender age 


120, 


125 


130 


135 


„ 
Since he alone who from his earlieſt days üb 
The Muſe "ou wooed, may hope to wear the bays. 
The world of ſcience who begins t' explore, 
And cautious coaſts along the doubtful ſhore,” 140 
Let him atoileviiniinpt fanie tuneful theme, 
And early drink at the Pierian ſtream. | 
But firſt, let ſome great maſter graceful teach” 
The fone learning and the pureſt ſpeech, 
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Leſt dull pretenders with Wid'ral art 145 
And ſordid notions, blaſt the brighteſt parts 
With vulgar views and ſtyle obſcene debaſe, 
And fix a taint no + bees cect U 
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How I deſpiſe the coxcombs who pretend, 
Of knowledge void, their learned aid to ww * 
Who wildly borne aloft on waxen wing). crc 
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To loathing ears their ſtalo pretences bring; 5 
And boaſt, in modes u , unbeard before, 
And myſtic arts; to teach the facred:lore; 1110 50 ual. 
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Who pacing folemn thro? the ſame dull round 155 


Of words ſuperfluous and uncertain ſound, 
To the ſtun'd youth pedantic forms diſpenſe, 


And terms unmeaning ſubſtitute for ſenſe! 


Shall we for theſe the claſſic n N 


; The ſhades of Pindus, and the facred i nine? 160 


As ** might ſome ae clown forfake: 
The living fountain for the putrid lake. 


War bench form d like theſe our bels invade, 


Bear, bleſt oblivion, to thy deepeſt ſhade 3 
or if ſuch maſters muſt infeſt mankind, 165 
To Goths and Vandals be their rage conſin'd. 
Now let 'our youth his earheſt tribute wings 
Join the full choir and ſeek th* Aonian * 


From his firſt years the tuneful bard explore, 
Rear'd OOO on Mincius* verdant ſhore; 170 


70 


4% 3 
Delightful taſk ! while young Aſcanius fires *' 


With martial warmth, or tender woe inſpires 


To mourn the generous youth untimely ſlain, 178 


And the pale horrors of th! enſanguin'd plain. 
With what delight I hear him ſtill enquire 
Of Lauſus ſinking as he ſaves his fire; $; | 


Of Pallas pierced by Turnus flying I? 


While o'er his eyes the hovering e 180 
Unpitying 1 fate arreſts his roſy breath; 


And his limbs ſtiffen in the graſp of death! 


Pleas'd I behold the fiercer paſſions riſe, 
Flame in his breaſt and lighten in his eyes; 


But ſoon his face a different aſpect wears, 185 
In forraw clouded, and all bath d in tears; ; 


Thee, thee he mourns, Euryalus the brave, 
And the tern fates that mark thee for the grave, 


Learns ** thy forrowing N to deplare % 
Thoſe beautcous limbs all pale and ſtain'dwithgore, 190 
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Sees all — the purple torrent flow, - 
And bear too early to the realms below. 
Nor els the Grecian bards his cares engage, 
And daitmithitribudein6 his tender age ple 
While cither ſpeech ambitious to 0 
Hej joins th Argolic with the . | 195 
Now ſhall he learn A to compare 
With fierce Achilles, maſter of the war, | 5 
oy [thacus delighting to relate - 
1 The various windings of his » ard fate, 
uh in Anchiſes'offfting ſee combin'd/ ' | | 260 
| Pelides? valour with-Ulyfles' mind. 2 
But face no flender phalanx forms the: throng, ; I 
Of Greeks: 2 Romans who contend in ſong; 
Leſt ſome inferior, and of doubtful voice, 

His taſte degrade, and f his partial „ 80 
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*Twere well to euch his ſtation to award, 
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Nor hard the talk each poet to record z "Oo 
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While Homer reigns by right, ſuperior lord; 
Him all obſerving, catch the facred ſire, | aro 
And grow iminortal, as his works inſpire. 

Thrice happy he the mighty Greek who ſaw, 

And from his lips deriv'd the living law! 


Or they who in the firſt ſucceeding e, I 


Felt the full force of his tranſcendant page! 215 
Who nenn to Homer knew to touch the "OY ws 
Outſoar the reſt and lead the tuneful choir; 

While later bards, 2 mean degenerate race, | 

At awful diſtance know their deſtin*d place * 

Too blind their father's beauties to diſcern ; 220 


Too dull to write, and yet too proud to learn. 


Ah! the dire change, when from th? Inachian ſhore 
Fled the Greek Muſe, and learning was no more! 


| Hurld from their ſeats, her kings, her __ roam, 
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The fierce barbarian, with infulting; hand 


Shakes the red ſeourge, and deſolates the land. 

The baniſh'd. Muſe our Latian fires detain, 0 
From Greece: tranſported to th' Auſonian vin, 
Here, as they firſt their ſimple j joys rehearſe, 230 
Rough * uneven flows the unpoliſh? d verſe ; 3 
Though rude the ſong, the rural Gods around 
Hail the glad omen, nds the ſound. 

Not yet had Ennius learnt his arms to wield, 
And paint in ſong the terrors of the field; 235 
Though firſt who dar'd, in yet untutor'd lays, | 
In Italy preſume the Grecian bays. - ki 

Then others roſe, ordain'd 4 explain the laws 

Of nature, and explore each ſecret cauſe ; 

Sweet was the poliſh'd ſtrain, and ah ſong, 240 
As ev'ry Muſe had touch'd each. tuneful tongue. | 
Thus by degrees the Latian maid aum e? 
A nobler air, and with new beauties bloom'd. 
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Stript of her homely garb, the nymph is ſeen 
Of form majeſtic and exalted mien: 245. 


Till, as obſcur'd no more the face of day; 
The rains ſubſide, the ſever'd clouds give way ; 
In high n ſhines the orb of light, 
Serenely fair, and beautifully bright; 
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| Great Maro thus at once reſplendent ſhone, 259 
And Phoebus . in his fav'rite ſon. 1 85 
With heavenly Kill, and art unknown before, 

He — from it's droſs the ancient ore: 
His plaſtic ſpirit breathes in ev'ry line, 29914 
The ſenſe to heighten and the verſe refine, ' 265 
In thought, e 2 God: O Muſes, rides; hy 
And bear your Virgil's praiſes to the ſkies; 
With bounteous hand the ſnow-white lily fling, 
Scatter the roſe and rifle all the fol, 9 | | 
For him who knew to rival all the fame, 266 
And veil the luſtre of the Grecian nocd : 5 
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Nor yet ſhall Greece the julkapplento diſdain, 
Tho' long enraptur'd with th* Homerian ftrain. 
With this what future age may hope to vie, 
When arts 3 exalting to theſky x 265 
The Roman name, what human language can, 
Was well efſay'd by this immortal man? 
It's zenith gain'd, the tuneful art decays, 
| And ſudden darkneſs veils * golden base. 
Degenerate bards to harſh diſcordint ſtrains 270 
Wake the vext lyre; the bluſhing Muſe nee 
Here nature's pupil ſcorns the aid of art, 
ads; dare 


And there a — ts: 
With furious hand this Rikes tho ſounding ſtrings; 
At the rude touch the ecchoing concave rings; 275 
The brazen'throated verſe it's torrent Poss 6 a1 
And Latium groans thro” all her frighted ſhores 5 2 


Wrhiile theſe to harmony alone confin* 
Purſue the ſound, but leave the ſenſe behind; 


I». 


( 1 7 5 
Till Tyber's ſtream no genuine ray can boaſt; * 
Genius illumes no more the dreary coaſt; 


But ſavage nations urge the ſtern command, 


And bard'rowpſpuyech and manners vex the han, 
No honour'd bard invokes the Muſe's aid; 


Spurns the polluted ſoil th* Athenian maid ; 285 


To thirſt of gold the poliſh'd arts give way, 
And vice and dulneſs reign with mutual ſway. 
Long did the ſullen gloom i its hade extend, 

And in one maſs the duſky cee 


Till, 993 290 


The Medici aroſe, the Tuſcan pride, 

And Europe's hope, the Muſes to reſtore, 
And bleſs with kindred arts Etruria's ſhore : 
Fir'd with the call the willing Muſe obeys, 


And crowns her patrons with her choiceſt bays; 205 


Illuſtrious names! who pitying firſt the fates 
Of ruin'd Greece and her demoliſh'd ſtates, | 
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(88 \E | 
Leſt with the name che virtue ſhould expire, 
Her language loſt, extinet her facred ire, 


From ev'ry clime, and ev'ry nation brought 30e 
The. youth who liſten'd, and the ſage who taught; 

Bade learned leiſure pour the grateful ſtrain, 
And Breece once more illume th* Auſonian Plain, 
Twas chen chat claſſic zeal's e hand 
Explor'd the treafures of each diſtant land, zes 
| nent of art t* obtain, 
Loſt in — barbarian reign; | 

With ſcience fraught her meſſengers return, 

The letter'd marble, and the poliſh'd urn; "©" 
The page of wiſdom, haſting to decay, 310 

Learning, to ſavage ignorance long a prey; 

 Whate'er eſcapes, fierce pouring from afar, 

| The dor flame, and the wild waſte of war. 

But vain, alas! records th* hiſtoric page 

The reign barbarian and the Gothic a. 31 15 


5 


While, as impatient for a foreign lord, 
Still flames the fury of the civil ſword ; 


4 W-3 


Still unſubdued our frantic broils increaſe, 

Nor paſt diſaſters warn us into peace! 
Such were the former bards, and ſuch their fate; 329 

Thou, where the Mantuan ſits in ſolemn ſtate, 


| Direct thy fond regards, approach with awe, 


From him alone the perfect pattern draw; 


Him keep in view where'er he leads the way, 


Nor ever from the bright example ſtray., 9325 
If more than one our pupil's Cares engage, 

Be theſe the names of the Auguſtan age; 

Here let him op, nor farther urge his coma 

Till ripening judgment gain it's utmoſt force; 

Then he is free where'er he liſt, to range ; 330 


No charm can dazzle, and no art can change. 


Fer the fond parent fix his lovely boy, - 
Let prudent care his wary thoughts employ ; 
; | D 2 
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8 5 GAS. - 
— Him let him chuſe, whom nature has deſign'd 


— 


Of gentleſt manners, as of Wit rend; 3235 
Of native ſenſe, improy'd, not ſpoiPd by art, 8 
A prince in letters, with a parent's heart. 


: The tender age a watchful care demands, vt 
And needs the kindly aid of foreign hands; 


Leſt, ſhould no faithful guide's o'erruling {ill | 340 

With love of arts thi ingenuous boſom fill, 

A thouſand ſnares his heedleſs ſteps betray, 

And charm the giddy wanderer from his way. 
DP | . So when the nin, to guard the tender birth | 
| Of infant ſhoots, prepares the foſt'ring earth, 345 
Studious to each the taper pole he rears, 
Nor wind, nor driving rain the nuxfling fears 3 
Till ſoon it ſeek no adventitious aid, 

The ſpreading branches form an-awful ſhade, - 
In lofty ſpires the ſtately columns riſe, - "SO 
| Swell from the vallies, and affe& the ſkies. 


n 
But chief let him your ſober thoughts approve 


To train our pupil, win his early love, 
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Leſt ſhould the ſtern and rigid air inſpire 


With ſcorn contemptuous, or indignant ire, 335 
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Unconſcious he what charms to verſe belong, 
And yet unſmitten with the love oſ ſong, 

| For other arts the learned lyre forego, : 
And baſely mingle with the cron below. 
Then ceaſe, ye maſters, ceaſe your rage to burn; 360 
The laſh diſdain 3 the fierce demeanour ſpurn ; 

Ne'er the vile ſcourge the charming boy n bear, 

| Ne'er down his cheek ſhall roll the bitter tear. 

Scar'd at his cries the gentle Muſe retires ; 
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Genius ee no more her N fires; 365 


| Harden'd with cruel ſtripes, and wild with rage, 
No more he turns unbid. the chaflic page; 
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ö $ Content the appointed bout ts fulfil, TN 
Ungrateful taſk, and foreign to hiswill, 
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41 
How, for the ſmalleſt fault; i in ſhameful guiſe, 370 
How ive I ſeen a brainleſs pedant riſe, 
Like ſome gaunt wolf i impatient to devour, 
And on the timid flock his vengeance pour ! 
The tyrant nr ; the culprits tremble round, 
| And groans and ſcourges thro' the dome reſound ! 375 
Full oft ſhall mem'ry paint awd dreadful day, 
When raging fierce and frantic in his ſway, 
| Fain from his glance th' aſtoniſh'd crowd would fly, 
Scar'd at the Reid Kykitning of Mis eye. 
Among the reſt, a lovely youth was there, e 380 
Of form foperzor and biflkajjullk'd alt: — 
Vamindful of his taſk, in wanton pldy; © 
He with his fellows clos'd the ſtudious _ 
| When fury kindling in the maſter's breaſt, a 
Loud thundring threats his demon-rage expreſt ; 385 
Trembling che victim ſees the lifted hand 
Wave high cle rigid enſigns of command ; 


( 23 ). 
A ſudden terror taints the purple flood; 


Check d in it's courſe the living current ſtood; 
Diſcaſe invades with all ſubduing power, E _ 


To tyrant force, too ſoon he yields his breath, 

And finks reluctant in the arms of death. 
Where er thy poplars wave, majeſtic Po, 

Or Serius, where thy gentler currents FF 393 
Palamon's Gagiths besten Mice n 
a with pious tears his hallow'd urn, 

And _ wood nymph. to their ecchoes round. 
Returns:i in groans the melancholy ſound? 

Since the fad hour that by Alcides' hand, 400 
The tuneful Linus ſought che Stygian ad, 

(The harſh command indignant he withſtood, - 

And Wu 3 


Warn'd none the poet's fate; 
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Waſtes his ſweet youth, and blaſts the op'ning flower; 
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While each ingenuous youth with rev*rence. hears 


The wary counſels of maturer years. 
He who with honeſt thirſt of glory fir'd, 
7 Would train the youth by ev'ry Muſe inſpir'd, 
With friendihip's warmth purſues his ſteady aim, 410 
And gently draws him by the love of fame. 
When once his breaſt the ſpark ethereal warms, 
Incites to who, and his foul informs, Fa 
The active flame it's native vigour ſhews, es 
| And all Apollo i in his boſom. glows. 4¹5 
Who clas the youthful pupil we commend}; 'E 
Sweet is the ſtrife, . | 
While mutual ſtudies high e raiſe, 

And fire with honeſt thirſt of well earn'd' praiſe. - 
| Shouldtheſtaunchhound,or paintedquiver ſhown 420 
Provoke the ſtrife, impatient of renown, 
With mutual zeal inſpir'd, no thought of reſt, 
Can check the flame that warms each rival breaſt; 


( 
Tach l and eager puſhes on, 


Trims the late lamp, and ſcorns to be outdone, 42 5 

Though loſt in ocean finks the orb of light, 

And wide oferſpread the fullen ſhades of night. - 
When once to choice the rip'ning habit grows, 

pete youth no frozen medium knows. 


Not fame alone and thirſt of glory moves, 430 


But for herſelf the ge Muſe he loves: rad, 
No clog mind can ſhake, no time or plice, 1 
| No force can FOE? from her ſtrict embrace. E BHR 


Who has not ſeen, when ſordidly remov'd c 


By ſelfiſh parents from the arts they lov'd, 435 

With nature's dictate ſhould ſome chance conſpire, - 

Renew the flame, and rouſe the lumb' ring fire, 0 8 
) With what delight-the youth their tribute bring, 
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Repeat infatiate the Pierian ſpring, PA © Lift 9 


And wild with j joy the _ — 44 
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| So when the ſeed, accuſtom'd to the rein, 

Scents the'known females in ſome diſtant plain, 

He ſtops ; he turns; he paws in trembling heat, : 

The hollow ground, and champs the foaming bit; 44 

an hears the furious maſter chide, 

Nor feels the goad that rankles in his fide ; 

Fill bored, at length, with impotent delay, 

And Cullen ſep he takes his . way, 

In fond relutance en his 4 around, 450 

And, as he neighs, the ecchoing hills reſound. 

How BY to nin palaces confin'd, 

dlaves to the ſcepter d rulers of mankind, ; als 

Snatch'd from the Muſes, and their native ſeat, . 

Sigh the {ad youth for Tyber's calm retreat, _ 455 
Or thine, O Tuſculum, content 30 beer 

Unſpoil'd by wealth, the winter” s ſtorm ſevere, ; 

Far from the umu mad ambition brings, 

| And cares that ceaſeleſs haunt the courts of kings! 


(#9) - 8 5 
Since ſome confign'd t unprofitable' toll, 460 
Waſte their beſt efforts on A bunden ſoil gh; | 
Doom'd ſtill to mourn their deareſt wiſhes croſt, 
Blaſted each hope, each generous labour loſt, 
Theſe certain ſigns the riſing genius ſhew, 


And i in his breaſt the flames celeſtial glow-. 465 


Sprightly and free, the. youth ſelf mov'd n. 
Nor ſtern rebuke, nor barſh rempalirance needs; 
Each honour'd cer views with partial eyes, 

And ſtill enquiring, as new doubts ariſe, | 

With nature's vigour the loy'd toil purſues, 470 
And ev'ry hour the growhig flame en | 
Foremoſt the glorious conteſt to invite, 

He leaps. * in a victor! s right; 

But if ſubdued, unable now to bear 


His equal? s gaze, the maſter eye ſevere, E ; 475 


In ſolitary ſhades he ſeeks relief, 
By anxious care confum'd, and rack d with grief; 
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(8 ) 
His alter'd looks the inward conflict ſhew, 
And down his cheeks the gracefuldorrows flow, 
Such be the youth the Muſes ſhall inſpire, 53%. 4480 
And touch his hallow'd lips with ſacred fire: 
Phoebus for ſuch prepares th' unfading crown, | 
Calls from the throng, and ſtamps kim for his own. * 
But he whoſe fluggiſh ſoul no power can charm, + 
Nor ſhame provekey nor ſenſe of glory warm; 485 
Whoſe torpid paſſions one dull tenor keep, 
Though fury rave, tho- gentle pity weep ; 
Whoſe car unbleſs'd rlepobeajt eaanietain; VR 
Deaf as the adder reithiv nila bis N Hd Woe 
May ne'er ed the Heliconian fiream, 0 490 
Nor vickite the Ends of Adios: vet] | 
Scarce will the critic deign a ſcanty praiſe 
Jo the green bard and his unripen'd lays; | 
To time alone the mellow fruits belong, - 
Of the full year, and the tranſporting ſong. 495 


* 
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. 
Not me the quick unkindly growth can pleaſe, 
Till bluſhing autumn bend the loaded trees, 


LO various hue the cluſter'd ** appear, 5 1 + 5 
At FE embelliſh, and enrich the year. 
Too early ripe, dropt from the parent bough, _ 506 | 

I The duuſters fall, wide featter'd all below; 

Velegeea there, they haſten to decay, 
5 Cruſhꝰ d by each clown that treads the lippery way. 
Let none auſtere the Gulpliog ſports deny, 

Nor of his joys defraud the ſprightly boyz 5og 
Some ſhort receſs the ſtudious year may claim 
On Tyber's deep to rouſe the Water) 11 517 
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z0 Jo chaſe the goat, the nimble. deer t* Owe” 
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Or far "0 cities, in a purer air, | 
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Mark the rude manners of the village Grain, 410 
And taſte the fimple beauties of the plain. n 
Vet not to ſports alone he yields the day, 
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95 But oft retiring, takes his penſive way, 


(5) 
| Where high Advis waves her ately groves, 
Or thro? the meads the limpid Anio roves; 513 | 
To liſt'ning dryads lings | in equal lays,” | 
The rural cuſtoms, and the rural praiſe, 
So when repeated harveſts Joad the plain, 
Barren a while th' unlabour'd helds remain; 
| Tin the tir'd ſoil, it's priſtine force reſtor'd, | 520 
With grateful change repays each ruſtic lord; 
In proud luxuriance waves the drooping ear, 
And generous plenty crowns th? exulting year. 
Yet not alike on al does genius pour . 
Z The ray ſublime, and gild the natal hour: 525 
What crowds there are, as if in nature” s ſpite 
Who court the Muſe, and right or 1 muſt n 
Apes of Parnaſſus, who in evil hour 
Miſtake the inclination for the power! 
But a th' attempt, the fond ambition vain; 530 


No Muſe appears, no God inſpires the firain z 
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ww 


6 1 2 

Phoebus diſdains to hear the fruitleſs prayer, 
Driv'n by the winds, d empty air 2 
More fit perhaps, to wage the wordy war, | 
And guide the "TIP of the wrangling bar; 
or deep involv'd in metaphyſic "PRA, | 

Nature thro” all her mazes to explore, 
With toil minute each ſecret cauſe explain, 
And trace each link of the myſterious Sons: 
Yet 1 we known determin'd zoat aſpire | 


To native warmth, and light the facred fire. 


Not leaſt the taſk, till riper years may bear 
Thy flames, O Love, thy iron yoke ſevere, 


From the ſweet youth to ee e dart, 


And cautious guard: his inexperienc'd heart : 
For oft, too 8 the raging ſmart he feels; 

Okt to his inmoſt ſoul the venom ſteals, 

Each bard neglected, once his fav'rite e 
He taſtes no more the pure Caſtalian ſtream; 
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He feels within the genuine ray divine, a 585 


© 
But ſighs, with care conſum d, the e day; 3-570 
Round his pale numbers nightly phantoms play; 
The virgin, viſion ſwims before his ets: 

| And more. inflames the wound by ch he dies. 

In ins like theſe, what arts ſucceſsful prove! 

What draught can heal the waſting pains of love! 57g 
In vain ſhall foothing friendſkip's Pics care | 


Peæonian juice and healing herbs prepare; 
Not Poeſy, fweet maid, his griefs.can charm; 


Far other flames his nr warm; Ni ts; 
Fierce jealouſy, by turns, and dark . „20580 
With all their ghaſtly: train inhabit there... 

When now to man ahewlpaating Pupil grows, 
And bright the living ſpark of genius glows; 
When ſelf. devoted at Apollo's ſhrine, 

Not wm the ſtudious hour may claim; 
Each author will conduce to fecd the * 


| (93 0. 
To form the bard, no ſcience ſhall diſdain 
It's aid, and waken an immortal train. 
But chief ſhall tuneful Tully's ſplendid page, 590 
That world of eloquence, his cares engage; 


Rome's other ſtar, whom Latium proud to own, 


Mourns the ſad fate of her exalted ſon ; 
Father of ſpeech, who from th⸗ exhauſtleſs ſtores 


\ 


Of his rich mine the learned treaſure pours; © 395 
To ev'ry Waben as much ſuperior known, | 
As mighty Rome the profizats world onieihons, 
Worthy the toil, nor {lender were the praiſe, 
To ſtudy man, and mark his various ways; 
From books, and charts, and travellers to know 600 
What climes are found, what empires here below z 
What ately cities firew the ſpacious ball; 
What laws prevail, what manners reign in all; 
Though better Kill to ſee the wond'rous whole, 


And follow wiſdom to the diſtant pole; © | 
F 


(34) 

Some we have ** who Nudious to declare 
In equal ſtrains, the horrid pomp of war, bis 
Have not diſdain'd | in cumb'rous arms £ appear, | 
The fword to wide or poiſe the glitt'ring ſpear; 
Throꝰ liſted fields, with martial 5 to go, fn 
And hurl the iron tempeſt on the foe. 

But fate withſtands, nor lite's contrated ſpan 
Grants perfect knowledge to imperfect man. 

Since 3 in each art no mortal e er may gain 
PerfeCtion's height, the fond attempt were vain : 615 
Enough in ſome to touch upon the ſhore, 

And here and there the various coaſt explore x 5 
While others a more ſtrict attention claim, 

Study is wiſdom here, and ſeience kame. 

Tis not for him who in purſuit of gain, has 
Truſts the frail bark, and tempts th' inconſtant man, 
Through ev'ry clime to urge bis various way, 
And idly there, in ſearch of wonders ſtray : 


T . 


: „„ 
Enough, if coaſting with propitious . 
From ſhore to ſhore, the deſtin-d port he finds; 62 5 
Let like Ulyſſes, lang 8 by adverſe fate, 
in all the horrors of the vagrant ſtate; | 


Far from his country and his native home, 
Condemn'd in hopeleſs miſery to roam, 
Scarce have His children met his longing e eyes, 630 
When ſunk in death the wretched wand rer lies. 

Still as the orb of day his courſe renews, 

Or ſhadowy eve returns furcharg'd with dews, 

Still let each hallow'd bard your thoughts employ, 


W 


Your daily ſtudy and your | nightly joy; 63 5 
Still to their copious ſtream inceſſant bring 


The fond deſire, and haunt the Muſe's ſpring 33 20 


And as you turn the tuneful pages o'er, | 


Draw from their fountain, and increaſe your ſtore, 
To ſome important theme your cares confine, 646 
Of uſeful moral and approv'd defign,” 

F 2 
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Of tuneful meaſure a harmonious Sund; 


ET: 
And as the grateful labour you purſue, | 
Regard the end, and keep the prize 1 % 
The leſſer arts of verſe the Muſe may * 
Rather be theſe the prudent maſter's carez 64 5 
His be the taſk to teach the metre's laws, 


By juſt diviſion ſcann'd and certain pauſe. 


But here, ſince practice only can impart 
The lower maxims of the poet” s art, 


In frequent cuſtors: let each rule be found. - 6 50 


| Soon let the youthful bard begin to raiſe 


The train ſublime, and win the Muſe's praiſe; 5 


Oft to himſelf the riſing thought repeat, 
| Reduce to law, and model into fret, 653 
| Mindful of thoſe. to whom the pow rs belong 


Of magic numbers and unrivaPd ſongs. 


| Now all entranc d WE Rripling poet ſands, 6: 


(The great occaſion all his care demands) 
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boſom glows ; 


anxious 


d teſt may bide; 


Revolving ſtill, if heard or known before, 


rigi 


5 
3 
a 
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ſoars his ardent mind. 


lead his ſteps aſtray. 


thought confounded and oppreſt, 670 


thought his 


ry region 
What forms of ſpeech, what : figures may Com 


various 
various 


ne 


1 


Aught lie conceal'd ; then from the plenteous tore, 


Rapture and doubt by turns divide his breaſt 
And oft aſham'd he finds what moſt he knew, 


Diſpers'd and vaniſh” d as the 


Oft be revolves; and now before his eyes 


A thouſand ſchemes in ſwift ſucceſſion riſe 
His ear, his judgment now by turns decide 


With mutual aid to perfect the deſign, 
No indolent delay, no reſt he knows, 


If ev'ry thought the 


From pole to pole widę ranging unconfin'd, _ 
With 
With 


experience 


Or 
Thro? ev? 
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636) 


The golden treaſure pour'd elate he views; 


And now, unſought, from ſome inſpiring Muſe, 
Well pleas'd the mighty tranſport to beſtow, | 680 
Sudden as fate th' unlabour'd numbers flow. 
Now ry varied form of phraſe he tries; 1 


Does and undoes; the | growing labours riſe; 


As grows the labour, riſing genius towers 


On bolder wing, and calls forth all her powers: 68; 


For oft a harſh and rugged theme affords 


New ſcope for genius and new choice of words; 


Scarce can ſucceſs his utmoſt efforts find 
Wit toils in vain, and fancy lags behind. 


Now thro? the weary way he panting goes, 690 


Where rugged rocks the toilſome march oppoſe, 


Till fairer ſcenes and ſmoother paths invite, 1 
And the gloom iſſues in a flood of light. 


By native ſtrength, or ſome propitious pow'r, 


Victorious now, how Thines the radiant hour! 695 
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ters know, .f 
below. 
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hour he waits, 700 


tuous roar, 


Aſtoniſh'd ſtands, and from the torrent's ſide, 


vale 


1. 


with ſavage blood. 
Till drowſy genius wake her ſlumb' ring fires. 


impe 


ppi 


ied nature fails, 
er 


At p 


Alcides thus Nemea's monſter view'd, 


1 
ha 


im 
he leſs' 
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Ad ſoftly murmur thro the 


* ** 


Ca F 


z 48 Wear 
boiſt'rous flood, content t' explore 10 


— 
F 


his ſpoils, and gr 


in 


Marks the wide waſte of the tremendous tide, ; 
Some ſafer way, or linger on the ſhore,  _ 


Where ruſhing cataracts of deſcending rain 
Nor dares the 


From the high cliff a ſudden deluge pour, 
aming 


Till their due bounds t 


But when nor chance, nor native force avails, 
And down the foa! 


With grateful change ſome 

Of brighter views and more propitious fates, 
To longer pauſe reluctant he retires, 

So the lone trav'ler haſting o'er the plain, 


When ſtill in vau 


Clad 
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„ 
Let not at once the unfledg'd bard aſpire | 


TO ſerious chemes, nor dare th' Homerean lyre; 715 
Not Iliads now the NR occaſion uit, n 
And the foft warblings of the ſhepherd flute 3 

Enough at firſt, in equal ſtrains to ſing | 


The puny tribes that buz on inſe& wing; 


How o'er the croaking race, impetuous drives 720 


The victor mouſe ; what myriads yield their lives ; 


Or how the dire Arachne bids prepare 


Her felon toils, and guards the filmy ſnare. 
Our counſels now, ye prudent maſters hear, 


Nor urge too far the critic art ſevere: | 725 


Much tender care ingenuous youth will claim, 


Leſt ſtern remonſtrance quench the glimm'ring flame; 


Till of itſelf enlighten'd genius learn, 
As light'ning quick, inſtinctive to diſcern, 


And bluſhing to review each latent fault, 730 
With poliſh'd ſxil, and chaſte, ſuperior thought. 
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d greet the modeſt ſtranger, nor would ſpare, by 


dF 


ng, 


bleſt, 
Praiſe the rude labours of the unfledg'd bard,. 


Who, prompt to learn, and eager to obey, 


* 


His firſt attempts indulgent to rega ard, 
rain 


ius 


ti 


elds to vulgar cares. 


Shock'd at the ſight, and hopeleſs he forbears 
Should then my roof receive ſome gentle gueſt, 
his breaſt i1 


k of gen 
6 


4 


ive mar 
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On ev'ry happier thought delight to dwell, | 


And artfully incite him to FRE ee 


And point the way to dignity and fame, 
Some verſe ſhould chance, ſuperior. 


In courteous guiſe, with mild and candid air, 
Hating to draw it's lng rin 


Tach blemiſh mark, each fault minute deſcry, 
Shuns not to follow where we lead the way, 


But ſhould the cenſor ſtern, with critic eye, 


The learned lyre, and 


With ev'ry nat 


0 


| 


| | 
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| 
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41 

A fault that haſte admitted, 9 8 
By lawleſs ſounds unſkilfully deceiv'd, 
'With gentleſt art our counſels ſhould amend, 
Yor in the rigid maſter loſe the friend. 

Let None, for 10 the Muſes. have Send, 
Let none preſume the poct's glorious meed, 
Nor tempt a theme twere inſolent to dare, . 


Unleſs, of bus · neſs d. and free from care, 


Far from the world at liberty to rove, 
Amid the facred ſilence of the grote. 
He quit the ſcenes, where noiſe and riot reien. 
For the calm 1 


Wee in their native haunts the dryads . 


And Pan and Faunus keep their rural court. 


750 


275 


760 


"Tis there by fear unvex- „ unſpoibd by wealth, 


* 


763 


No horrid thin of gold-diſturbs bis es 


FL FLY 


Ca) 
No monſtrous wiſh, no impious hopes invade 12 
The chaſte receſſes of tlie tuneful ſhade; 


\ \ 


But pleaſures known to few, and quiet pour 770 

Their balm around, and guard the Muſe's bower. 5 
Curſt be the wretch, from lavage tygers rung : 

Whoſe | os at hand, or rude reproachful OT" 

With rage profane the hallow' d throng ſhall dare, 


By force attempt, or wage the fand'rous war. 775 8 
Some py the Muſe exalted have we known, 

With look aſkance and ſupercilious frown ; 

1 Regard the arts by which at ſirſt they roſe, 


Scorn the bleſt bard, and Jodi the Muſes' foes. 
Mortals, be warn'd, th' avenging pow'rs reſpect, 780 
Nor vez; prefuniptuous, whom the Gods protect; 


Who, born ſuperior to all meaner things, ET 
3 I The {ſpoils of kingdoms, and the pride of kings, 


Spurn the low cares that leſſer minds employ, 


Their idle terrors and tumultuous joys" © 9 8 
a 


( 44 ) 
When heav'n's dread ſire, his rapid light'nin nings hurl'd, 


Blaſts the high towers, and ſhakes a guilty world ; 


Not the dire craſh that o'er 3 head 
Rolls it's impetuous fires, the wretch's dread, - 
Can from their center move the ſouls ſublime, 790 


That pure from vice, and innocent of crime, 


With mind elate, in heav'nly ardours glow, | 
And greatly live the life of Gods below, 


Their facred ſource from heav'n the Muſes draw; 
Far hence, ye vulgar, or approach with awe! 795 


In glorious fraud ambitious to aſpire, - 


Who raviſh'd erſt Jove's own ethereal fire, 


To earth the tuneful pow'rs triumphant bore, 

And chear'd with verſe thy inhoſpitable ſhore. | 
Given by the fates amidſt the ſtars to rove, a ; . 800 
And ſhare the banquets of the Gods aboye, 


Io tread the ftar-ſtrew'd pavement, and to hear 


The ſacred nine, as each revolving ſphere 


© on 
In myſtic dance purſues it's ſtated round, 
Bidheav'n's higharch th immortal irainsreſound,8og 


Prometheus then, whoſe all capacious mind 
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With pious fraud the glorious prize convey'd, 
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And bore the Muſe to Pindus? ſacred ſhade. = 
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The heav- nly powers, the wond'rous prize obtain'd, 81 0 
Confirm the grant, while the great donor chain d 

; To the rude rock, the rigid ſentence pays, 

5 And on his breaſt th' eternal vulture preys. 


By his fad fate, for many an age diſmay'd, 
No vent'rous bard invok'd the ſiſters? aid. 815 
The Gods themſelves alone, in meaſur'd ſtrain, 


Reveal their counſels, and the fates explain. | 
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o MW His dread decrees firſt ſung the Thund'rer Jove, 
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in thine, Dodona, and the Libyan grove; 
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Next Phocian Themis from her ſecret cave, 820 


_ — — — — . 
2 rr 
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To lining crowds the myſtic anſwer gave; 


— 4 * 
Then too, Apollo, from thy Delphic ſhrine, 
Reſponſive flow'd the oracle divine: 


Nor, Faunus, leſs our Latian grandſires own 

Thy ſong prophetic, and thy rural throne. 825 
But chief, O Salem, of illuſtrious name, 

Thy fainted bards th' inſpiring pow r proclaim ; 
or they, the Sibyls, who di vinely glow'd 

In the full impulſe of the preſent God. 


Then, what the fates of old prophetic Song, 88 zo 


Caught and re-ecchoed from each tuneful tongue, 
Men firſt begin the mimic ſtrain to raiſe, 
And wake: the Kring to panegyric lays; | 


Where flow'd the bowl, ſome hero's praiſe went round 


And thro'the domethe thund'ring plaudits ſound. 835 
Sweet Pocſy! with thee whit art can vie! 
| Thou firſt, and faireſt daughter of the ſky! | 
Thy pow'er divine what mortal but muſt know ? 


What leſs'than God the tranſport can beſtow, | | 
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To ſeek the ſhadowy regi 


His melting ſtrains the h 


Draw the tall groves 
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Unchear'd by thee, the c 


. 
d 
5 


| 


( 48 ) 
By thee, O Muſe, the bard, a mortal gueſt, 
Delighted ſits 12 Jove's ambrofial feaſt : | 
Thou, gentle ſoother of each anxious ** 860 
Canſt ſoften anguiſh, and diſarm deſpair. 
All hail! whoſe aid from mortals can remove 
The ſting of woe, and charm tlie pow'rs above! 
Far from the giddy tumults of tae throng, Ke 
Thy vot'ry L the ſtudious youth among, + 86 5 
Thy praiſe alone ambitious to attain, rag 
Approach the precincts of thyhallow'd fane; 
Poet and prieſt, the ſacred tribute bear, 7111 
And offer at thy ſhrine the vow fincere, . 
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d implore! 
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On you I call, your tuneful 
In no mean toil ambitious to engage, 
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Muſe proceed; offspring of heav'n, once more 


„ advent' rous to go on, 
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and patron of each future age 
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Whoſe brow ſhall one day grace the poet's lays. 10 


Since but to you each ſecret path is known, 


And ope each ſecret ſource of Helicon, | 
Foremoſt he bears the ſacred gifts divine, 


The bard inſpire, as to your aweful 


The 
Preſu 


And leads thro? arduous and unbeaten ways, 
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. 
And point the way; and lo! where thronging ſtand, 
And lift the eye and raiſe the ſuppliant hand, 

Th' aſpiring youth our counſels ſhall prepare, 1 5 

In high attempt your envied praiſe to ſhare. 

How from the poet's mind creative flows 
The fruitful theme ; how fitteſt to diſpoſe 

Each great event, and ging to ev- ry part 

Each charm of nature, and each grace of art, 20 
: Studious to teach, unwearied we purſue 
The growing labour, and our toils renew ; 
No lender tak! tho! oft to nem is glo'n 
The blaze of genius, the pure light of heaven, 
Tranſported Kill the fiream of verſe ſhall find 2; 
Unbidden Lett and faſhion*d to his mind. 
But frft anotherzeisz abe unt ui 
That leads the way to glory and to fame. 
He who preſumes the poet's fate to try, 
And tempt the arduous paſſage to the ſky, 


1, „„ 
In br jef yet choſen language thall explain 5 


The ſource and progreſs of the future ſtrain, 


Sketch out at once the track he would purſue, „ 2 


And place the general ſubject full in view; 
Nor, uninvok' d ſome deity, ſhall dare 35 
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Prune the light wing, and ſoar aloft in air: 


No pow'r addrefs'd, what God ſhall deign to bleſs, 
Or crown the impious labour with ſucceſs ? 77 | 
Not once alone will ſerve the Muſe t' implore, 


But ſtill, like. rocks along the craggy ſhore, 40 AY My 


As in the way increaſing toils appear, 
And labours riſe, for mortal too ſevere, 
So oft implor'd the Gods their aid ſhall lend, 


And ſtill each duteous votary befriend. | 
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Avoid at firſt the oſtentatious glare FOG 48 :- 
Of ornament; the tumid phraſe forbear : | 


CY 


In humbler ſtyle, with modeſt guiſe and meek, 
The reader ſooth ; his confidence beſpeak ; 


— 


H 2 


(08-3 


Devoid of pomp your argument propoſe ; 


Leſt, if before th' embattled legions cloſe, Fo 


Th' impetuous verſe it's haſty torrent pour, 


When comes the conflict, when th important hour 


Should all the ſoul of poetry inſpire, 


And each expreſſion touch with living fire, 


The creeping ſtrain it's author's genius ſhews, 55 
And ſinks from turgid into humble proſe. 
Better from {mall beginnings to proceed 

In * progreſſion, ſo ſhall all who read, 

With freſh delight th” increaſing ſplendor own, 
And hail the ſetting as the riſing fun. 60 


But when ſome ſubject you propoſe to treat, 


In cautious terms the great occaſion meet; 


Let words remote and diſtant hints combine 


Jo form the page that opens the deſign; 
Yet tho' the artful veil but half reveals, 65 
The thing expreſſes, but the name conceals, 


© 0-2 | 
Still to each ſkilful eye, diſtin and clear 


Through all it's windings ſhall the ſenſe appear. 
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No word ſhould mark the much enduring man; 70 
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Him would I ling, who when the Grecian flame 
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Encompaſs'd Ilion, now no more a name! in i f 
Shipwreck'd and poor, by. adverſe fate impell'd 4 N | 
Thro' various labours, various climes beheld, 4 | 
And ſtill conducted by th' Athenian maid, 75 1 1 | | 
Their cities law, their laws and manners weigh'd. a 155 
More would I add, and ſtarting for the goal, | 4 þ 
In one compendious view comprize the whole. | * | | | 
Sing then, O Muſe, whos care the poet n | - [ | 4 
has the Various ſubject to diſpoſe 80 10 
In order meet, and ſo the whole combine, KR f 
That each well h. and connected line | 4 : 
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Still to it's Point with ſteady courſe ſhall tend; 
One in it's riſe and * to the end. 
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And firſt, no obvious matter ſhall be there, 8 5 
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Familiar to the fancy or the ear; 


Of novelty devoid, what art can give 
Grace to the ſong, or bid attention live? 
| | ©. -» Hence the Muſe bikes a wide extenſive range, 


And charms the reader with perpetual change: 90 


— 


Her hero's acts diſdaining to rehearſe | 


In form, a mere dull hiſtory in verſe, 


With artful turns beſt forwards the intent, 


And leads, myſterious, to the great event. 


Urge their firſt ela and begin” their fight, 
And thence returning, mark each time and place, 
And from it's riſe minute each action trace: 
Leſt, mould the reader ſee before his eyes 
A length of way, where © Alps on Alps _” 100 
Dubious he ſtops, uncertain whither tend 


His * and b che: growing toil ſhall end, 


Moſt from the midſt, where nobler themes invite, 95 


0 


4 
For when at once into the midſt of things, 5 


With prudent care the bard bis reader brings, 


| Short he preſumes the way, and but begun, 105 


Conceives at once the growing labour. done. | 
Yet from the port his anxious ſteps purſue, - 
Tho? ſeeming juſt at hand, and full in view, 


Immeaſur'd tracts of various clime divide, 


And pours old ocean his tremendous tide. 110 


No bard about an Iliad to compoſe, 

Obſerves the order of hiſtoric proſe, 

Nor from the Phrygian ſhepherd's * dates 
His poem, nor in rigid form relates 


Whate'er of ill the hardy Grecians bore, 115 


When rag'd great Her on the ſea girt ſhore. : 
Rather with war and blood he crowns the whole, 
And wakes each latent feeling in the foul: 
Premiſing firſt how Rorm'd ern Peleus fon, _ 


Robb q of ci beauteous prize his arma had Won. 1 20 
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19 
Then battles riſe, then pours the mutual flood, 
The armies cloſe, and all is duſt and blood; 
: > The Grecians blows and there the "Trojans fall, 
As thoſe attack, and theſe defend the wall ; 
Simois and Xanthus ſwell with heaps of lain, 125 
And their gorg'd fireams run purple to the main. 
Nor will he heedleſs paſs in filence by 
The Greeks conjur'd at Aulis to deſtroy 
Old Priam's realm; ; the thouſand _— that bare 
| Th' i A ELIE indignant to the War; 130 
The rape of Helen; fierce Atrides” rage; 
| Whate' er befell ſhall crown the glorious page, 
While nine laborious) years they ſeek i in vain 
To raze old Troy, and quench the Dardan reign. 
Or ſhould he riſe, ambitious to relate, 135 
How Ithacus, (o'erturn'd the Trojan ſtate) 


From ſhore to ſhore, by cruel fortune driven, 
Endur d the ſtern decree of angry heaven; 
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He not begins where firſt the brazen prore 


B turn'd. to ſea, and quits the Idzan more, _ 140 
Nor where the herce Cicanians he ſubdu'd, . 
And dy'd his vet' ran arms in ſavage blood, 
But when the hero, his companions loſt, - 


Firſt reach'd, Calypſo, thy Ogygian coaſt, 


Thence, various toils ſubdued, the chief ſhall e 145 
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To good Alcinous' hoſpitable dome 80 
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There as around the golden | goblet flows, 
Entranc'd they hear the ſtory of his woes, 


With ſoften'd looks ſurvey the wond'rous man, 
And thro? each train the fad infection . 169 
But when the bard would paſt events recite, | 
And uſher old tranſactions into light, 
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; fl Thenge he delights each future ſcene 19 0ako 
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And trace their preſent from their former fat. 
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Much it behoves the poet to conceal 1355 


» — 


The grand event, nor artleſs to reveal 
1 


(#3 
Too candy: what the reader longs to learn, 


| When dread Achilles' wrath Mall ceaſe to burn; 4 
By what vaff gifts appeas'd, he G to bear 
The arms divine; and wield the Pelian ſpear; 160 
Or how, eſcap'd, Ulyſſes ſafe may brave | 
The giant Cyclop, and his bloody cave. 

Mindful of this, delighted we ſkis 

The pleaſing toil, nor hunger can ſubdue 

The fond deſire, nor Morpheus come to ſhed 16 ; 
His drowſy poppies o'er each ſinking head. 

"Tis thus we ſee exulting in his art, e 

The great Mzonian play his fubtile part z 

From ſcene to ſcene he hurries us along 

Loſt in the charm and blandiſhment of ſong. 170 
When eager fancy uſhers to the ſight 

The beauteous Paris and the promis'd fight, 
While ſtern Atrides, now n near, ? 
Exulis i in arms, and ſhakes his gar ſpear, 


70 


0 
The ſight ſtands ſtill, till Argive Helen ſhew | * 5 
To Priam, reverend ſire, each Grecian 15 3 N 
Fach hero by his name we hear her call, 
And various coriverſe reigns throughout the wall. 


So when the chaſte Penelope dedar'd, 


Twixt hope and fear, herſelf the bright reward, 1 80 


To him alone, her hero like, who knew, 
With matchleſs force, to bend the ſtubborn yew ; 
With wond'rous {kill each female art ſhe-tries, 


Glorious in guile, and politicly wiſe. 


In deep ſuſpence th' impatient ſuitors wait, | 185 


Till, to decide at once each prince's fate, 
Trembling ſhe brings, with lingering ſteps ** 
How the high room the Ulyſſean bow. . 
Not to the laſt ſhall total darkneſs al 
The ſequel, nor the Ee" event conceal We 190 
But diſtant hints, with glimmering rays permde 
The ſullen gloom, and lighten thro? the ſhade. 
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Thus old Anchiſes, and the heaven taught ſeers 
' Diſcloſe the fates ; Eneas genie hears 
How future wars ſhall waſte th' Anifonlan dan, 195 
And great Achilles ſhine in arms again: 
Vet better Fe the teria fates deſign, © 
And chear with ſoothing hope the man divine. 
Nor leſs himſelf the happy baten knew, 


When as to ſhore the Trojan veſſels drew, 200 


The vent'rous clown, advanc'd before the reſt, 

Felt the keen jav'lin quivering in his breaſt. 
Menztius' ſon, as pale Git Sheds he lies, 

And ſhades eternal hover oer his eyes, 

Like fates predicted on the Phrygian kund, 205 
To the ſtern victor, by Pelides? hand. 

Thou, Turnus too, unhappy might deſcry 
Approaching fate, and Ate's vengeful wh; 

When ſounding dreadful, on thy ſhield was ſeen, 
And o'er thy head, the ſcreaming bird obſcene, 210 


A ©. * 
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| „ 
And e'er the ſiſters ſtopꝰd thy deſtin'd breath, 
Hear the ſhrill voice that call'd thee to thy death. 
Hence, ſung the Mantuan bard, a time will e | 
In terror clad, and big with inſtant doom, 

When thou alas! ſhalt wiſh, but with in vali 215 
Untouch'd the ſpoils of youthful Pallas flain ; 

Not wi the fatal conqueſt to enjoy 


The victor waits thee, and thy end is nigh! 


Such hints obſcure, tho” much untold remains, 


Refreſh the reader, and relieve his pains. 220 
So, when the tow” 1 the eber ſteps purſue, | 
O'er the high hills firſt glimmering meet his view, 
Though diſtant yet, with hope his boſom glows, 
Freſh he purſues his way, nor ſceks repoſe : . 

Not ſo, when loſt in ſhades the darkling ſcene | 225 
Shrinks from the view, and mountains riſe between.” 
Who hopes * Erbell muſt oft with {kill mature | 
His work ſurvey, and ev'ry part ſecure, 5 
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With 1 care review che whole deſign, | 


Weigh ev ry ſentence; and each thought ane 230 


Elſe all in vain the high attempt you dare, 
And . the genius chat you cannot ſhare. 
Not giddy chance ſhall mark th' inconſtant ſong, 


Nor fancy urge with devious force along ; 
But vigorous judgment, with a monarch's right, 235 


Rein the poetic ſteed and rule his flight; 


Leſt oft eccentric ranging here and there, 


Now creeping low, now ſoaring high in air, 


He wander wide, thro? various regions brought, 


In all the wild uncertainty of thought. 249 


How oft we ſee, untimely fm the courſe, 


| Who turn aſide, and waſte their erring force 


On- foreign themes, while guiltleſs of the true, 


Some vague deluſive meteor they purſue! > 


As if ſome exile, his long labours paſt, 15 245 
Beholding ſafe his native ſoil at laſt, 


Why ſhould the bard, preparing to recite 


The wheels and trappings of each hero's car? 


6630 


Not by the neareſt way his courſe ſhould take, 


But here and there the beaten track forſake, 
With vain delight ofer ev'ry ſcene to rove, 


The ſtream, the fountain, and the ſhady grove. 250 


The ſhock of battle and the rage of fight, 
Deſcribe, while ſtands the buſineſs of the war, 


So, ſhould fone n ww be ac 255 


Of valour void; and impote 


Who ily girded with the warrior ſword, 
Had follow'd to the field forme Grecian lord, 
Who ſhall expect the poet to declare 8 . 1 
His height of ſhoulders or his want of hair, 260 
How ill his looks the trade of arms became, 
If one eye bünk⸗ d, or if one leg was lame? 
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Th' impatient reader, and defraud his toll. 
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With other grace the Mantuan has pourtray d 265 
' Drances, beſt fitted for the peaceful ſhade j- 
Deſign'd by nature not the ſword to wield, _ 

And reap the purple harveſt of the field ; 
Yet fam'd for wealth he draws the crowd along, 
In council bold, and turbulent of tongue. 270 
But the Greek Muſe may much indulgence bear, 
And claim a licence our's diſdains to ſhare. 
How ſhall we now th unworthy efforts tell, 
By Which inferior bards ha e {ought t! excell ? 
Vain of their learning theſe, in pompous ſhew 275 
And gay profuſion, heap whate'er they know, 
Guiltleſs of art, in one huge maſs beſtow'd, 


And the verſe groans beneath th' enormous load. 
Chief they affect, unknown to vulgar ears, 
Abftruſer themes; the motion of the ſpheres, . . 280 
Th' impervious nature of th immortal Gods, 5 

And the dread ſecrets of the bleſt abodes, 
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The ſoul's 's myſterious ſource, how firſt the ame gp 


( 65) 


From heaven convey'd, informed the earthly frame. 
And oft, (let youth ſuch ways to fame forbear, 285 
Nor poorly periſh in ſo mean a ſnare) 5 ; A 
Though time and place the needleſs toil refuſe, - 
From ev'ry fide they bring with hand profuſe | | 
Some uſcleſs hero, ſame; ſuperſiuons ben 


And crowd with nothings the unmeaning page. 290 
Some bards, tis true, nor thoſe unknown to fame, 90 
Leaving a while the Way that firſt they came, U T 
Where life and . mark the moral Gains, ja) 
Or battles riſe the rapid ſtrains among 
To other themes |; reſling turn aſide, 1 295 
What force impel ng ſwells old ocean's tide; 1 
What cauſes dire carth's trembling entrails rend; | 1 
When riſe the twinkling ſtars; and when deſcend ; | 8 
How thro? the ſtated ſigns the orb of day, | 1 
in annual progreſs holds his ſhining W 
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Or how the ſilver regent of the night, Ly 
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Her horn renewing, ſheds her facred ght. « 
But firſt each circumſtance of time and place d 
80 they adjuſt, and with ſo true a grace E 
The whole diſpoſe, that not a en ſhall ſeem 30; 8 
Forc'd from it's place, or foreign to- the theme. / 
So when Zneas aſks his aged fire, 1 
Why ſhould he ſhun to fay if ſouls FO | 1 
Snatch'd from this earthy clime, again to ſhare i 1 
The light of life, and breathe the vital air? 310 Ml \ 
Or, when occaſion offers, to relate E 
What powers inform them in that iever d ſtate, | 1 
What energy divine the ſpirits know; Z 
Freed from the body in the realms below] ꝰ 1 
Yet, ſince unleſs variety abound}* 3715 1 
| No genuine ſource of pleaſure can be found, . & 
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With grateful change diverſify che ſtrain, 
Nor to the dregs the hackney*d ſubject drain. 


1 * 


i( & > 
Whene'er fatigued attention to reſtore, a 


studious you quit the track you travel'd o'er, 320 
Not without reaſon raſhly turn aſide, | 
But from the path with juſt tranſition glide; 


Spontaneous ſhall the ſtrain appear to flow, 
And not a trace of art laborious ſhew. 


Thus on n Zncas' arms divine was ſens, db 3²⁸ 
With heav'nly ſkill defign'd, each future ſcene, L 
The wars Iulus'“ valiant offspring wag d, 

0 Where fell the mighty, and the battle rag d; 

How triumph'd Rome, where'er ber eagle flow, 


nur d to arms, and practisd to ſubdue. 330 


But ſhould ſome bard of Latian birth relate 
me ſoil and manners of each diſtant ſtate, vies n ng 


ie warlike Mede; the Echiop rich in gold.. 


Or the vaſt wealth of haughty Ind unſold ; ; 

On Bactria or Panchaia love to dwell, 3335 
and of their ſpicy coaſts delight to tell. = 
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Unworthy he the Roman es to bear, 


His glorious country is no more his re 


Unleſs her praiſe exalting to the ſkies, 


Far as the bird of Jove exulting lies 340 


Above the reſt, he raiſe her towering fame, 
Beyond each Grecian or Barbaric name. 


_ Ne'er ſhall we then with erring fury pour 


The critic ſhaft, nor ſcorri whoſe tuneful power, 
And ſportive ſtrains with ſweet digreſſion * 34 5 
Fill the ſooth'd ſoul, and hang upon the ear. 


Nor would 1 doubt, che Celean art pourtray'd, 
And each rude engine of the rural trade, 

With tragic ſcenes to crown the verſe and tell, 
What prodigies appear d when Julius fell; 350 


Or, Bacchus? praiſe rehears'd, and how the year 


Paints the rich vine, and waves the * ear, 
To ung che humble quiet of the plain, 
And the : chaſe pleaſures of he ſhe herd ain. 


TD 


Some, when the ſubje@ verges to it's cloſe, 35 
And every theme th' approaching iſſue ſhews, 


Long hov'ring round, eer yet they reach the goal, 
With various ſallies touch the raviſh'd ſoul 35 

Penſive at length we view the labour done, 

And wiſh the tuneful mae but begun. 360 
Who ſhall forbid, when ſang the tribes that dwell 

In herbs and flowers, and build the honied cell. 


The plaints of Ariſtzus to relate, 


For each unpeopled ſwarm's untimely fate; 


What remedy the nymph Cyrene found, 365 
And how the youth the wily Proteus bound? 


Nor would we ſeek the tender woe to ſhun © 


Of the fad Muſe and her enchanting ſon, 


But ſhare his tuneful ſorrows by the Bike - gt 
Of Hebrus pouring ſwift his foaming tide, © 370 


When, Philomela like, the groves among, 
Alone he pour'd the melancholy ſong y 
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| The high abode of Rheſus learnt to wail 


The poet, and repeat his piteous tale; 
Bleak Rhodope thro! all her echoes mourn'd, 375 
And ſigh for ſigh, and groan for groan return'd. 

| Thus they who ſhew what chiefs their hoſts prepare, 

And pour their marſhall'd myriads to the war, 

Doubt not, digrefling from the theme to ſing 
The fate of Phœbus' offspring, * the ©" 2380 
Who, as he ſooth'd his ſorrows to the ſound 

Of mournful nine firſt aſtoniſli d . 

With ſnowy plumes his members cover d o'er, 
And row'd, a ſwan, along the reedy ſhore & 
| Or how the chaſte Hippolytus, elo! 385 


Of Dian, erſt the mou virtue prov'd 

# - Wierto Pronian, giv'n e once more to ſhare 
Life's kindling flame, and breathe ſuperior air. 
Nor do they muſs, wide b o'er the field, 
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Some pattern to purſue, ſome ill to ſhun, | 


| Such as each ancient fire would teach his ſon. 410 
Nor always will the Kkcilful bard forbear 

More trivial themes, if ſtudious to compare” 

Little with great, the Tyrians likeſt ſeem 

To ſwarming hives ; or when, as ant hills teem 

With their dark nations, ſo the hopeleſs band 41; 

Of flying Phrygians blackens all the ſtrand : 

Though ſure twere paltry, poorly to debaſe 

To filthy flies Auſonia's martial ra- 

And liken heroes to the duſky tale „K 


©, 


Of inſects buzzing round the nightly pail, begs - 420 


Driv'n from the town, yet bluſhing to retire, 

His eyes fierce flaſhing with indignant fire, | 

While burns the Daunian chief his nüght to nes, 
And turn the tide of battle on the foe, 


How groſs th' alluſion ſhews, how void of grace, 425 
IF, as ſome brother of che long · ear d race, 
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forbidden paſtures found, 


the fruitful furrows 
, and diſdains to fly 


le he ſtalks along 
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7 mingled ſhower. W 


ous in the ranks of fame? 
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In epic themes be coupled with a name, 
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ans 


The preſſing Troj 
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fy 1 
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tempeſt i 


th 
The hero thus 


vet flow recedes, and ſternly quits his poſt; ys. 449 


Nor turns his 
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Unequal ſingly, match'd againſt an hoſt, 


LILC 
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Woe 


* 
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With clubs aſſail'd, reluctant quits the ground; 
Let here and there, retiring from the field, 


Rather, a lordly lion, bold and ſtrong, 
b 
Tho- tis allow 


Repuls'd, yet t 


Here none, we know, the 


The things agree, 


By ſtriplings 
80 great, ſo glo 
Aud vivid fan 


Crops 
The iron 
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ne muſt mark the track the ſhould purſue, 44 5 


And plauſible mall learn to vie e with true. 
Who can believe, that on thy embattled plain, 
J Where wild diſmay and dread confuſion rei gn, 
© By mutual kindvcks gw d, in Eich) uit; 
Glaucus harangues, and Diomed replies, 
White each locator thier ſuccinct relates 
His fortunes aha explains the former fates ? | 
The one what woes Lycurgus erſt befell ; 
And this in pompous phraſe delights to tell, 
What labours bold Bellerophon ſuſtain' d, 
Falſcly accus d; how bright a conqueſt gain'd, 
When fell Chititiers vanquili ke bebeld. 
or faw the Amazonian rage 'repell'd; 
| Such force could conſcious in e afford, 
Bracehisftrany arm, and edge his un 1460 
Whene'er the bard, ambitious'to delight, 
From fancy's airy region brings to licht, 
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55 


50 


| K 
Fictitious ſcenes, he ſcarce demands aſſent, 


Nor we beſtow; tho' {till the ſtrange event, 


In dread religion's veil, myſterious ſhews, _ - 
And ev'ry God his timely aid beſtows. 

Thus ſome have painted, (horrible to tell) 
How words diſtin& from roaſting heifers fell, 


 Fixt to the fiery ſpit, and turning round; 


That reaſon leſs may ſuffer from the ſound | 
Of ſpeech portentous, when Pelides? horſe, | 
Laments prophetic his great maſter's corſe, 


By Paris ſtretch'd and breathleſs on the plain, 


Or when, ſtupendous, from the azure main, 
Eneas' ſhips to nymphs transform'd incite, 
And urge the godlike hero to the fight. 
But theſe, howe'er they ſuit the poet's ſtate, 
Are fabulous, and paſs the viſionary gate. 

If ought in order graceful be thy care, 
Shun with tautology to wound the ear: 
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For what can pleaſe when threadbare worn and old? 


Or what ſo tedious as a tale twice told > 


Hence we condemn the bold Homerean ftrain, 
Not once content Atrides* dreams t* explain - 


Nor once to ſing with what reſentment ſir' d, 


The great Achilles from the Greeks retir'd, 


Unleſs his mother Thetis learn once more 


His ſorrows: on the ſolitary ſhore. © 
= When princely chiefs their awful — ſend, 


And heralds to che high beheſt attend, 

In the ſame ſtrain the orators enlarge, 

And word for word repeat the royal charge. 
Not ſo ſage venulus, conciſe * grave, 


Jo Arpi ſent, the monarch's anſwer gave. | 
Some to PE NY une direct their aim; 
Pond'rous with them and perfect is the ſame. 
But thou a ſubject more conſi d demand, 


And oft retouch it with a ſkilful hand: 


485 


499 


493 


CF) 
To grace the ſong each charm of A ſhall join, 


And all Apollo breathe in ev'ry line. CARD $72 2460 500 


But ſhould you ſeek to lengthen and dilate 


Some ſcanty theme, the fit materials wait; 
| A thouſand ways le open; and t' extend 
me pleaſing labour, truth with fiction blend 5 
From valid quarters uſeful matter glean, 505 
T' embelliſh and diverſify the ſcene. 
Thus the great bards of ancient times delight, 
3 With adverſe deities to ſwell the' fight: > 
This aids the Greeks, and that the Trojan b bands, 
Here bellows Mars, and there Minerva ſtands, 510 
With mutual rage impell'd, till heav*n's dread _ 
Convene the council and allay their ire; ; 
5 Though 'tis agreed, no danger can ane, 
The pow'rs above, nor or quaſh th? immortal j joy. 
Then they pourtray th' impaſſable abodes, 51% 
Of dark Cocytus and th' infernal Gods; 


Her whip of ſcorpions fierce Eyrnne waves, 


And Tart'rus howls thro' all her gloomy caves. | 
Then the gay tribes that Hit on vagrant wing, 


And the dread laws of augury they ang; 520 


While oft ſome regal feaſt prolongs the lay, 
And mirth ak converſe « crown the jovial Hay. 


| Now at ſome hero's ſhrine due rites are-paid, 


And ſolemn games appeaſe the-mighty ſhade. 


Snatch'd from the jaws of fate theſe grateful pour 525 


The annual vow, and hail the auſpicious hour : 
To Phoebus now, the Pythian monſter flain, 
They wake the lyre and raiſe the feſtive ſtrain ; 
And now, enthron'd above the rolling ſpheres, 


His glorious labours great Alcides hears; / a3 0 330 


5 Alternate ſongs the hero's praiſe proclaim, 

And hill and valley echoes to his name. 

But Cacus chief from whoſe enormous cave 
Aſpiring flames their ſmoky columns wave, 0 
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Should famine pale with fierce contagion 


Oer ſick'ning realms to 
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And mountain-billows laſh the E 
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And add new horrors t. 


the livid fire, 
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g hand by which he fell. 
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flames denouncing ruin riſe 


And wave their forky volumes 
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And deſolation ravages the plain. 


How does the bard in juſt deſcription riſe, 
When Etna's 


npeop 


Dark pitchy- clouds in 


( 79 ) 
Breathing no more his fires they love to tell, 
If Neptune's rage th occaſion ſhall demand, 


Repeated ſhipwrecks blacken all the ſtrand ; 
Strait throꝰ the land deſpair and terror ſtalk 75 


And bring each lively ſcene before our eyes! 


Dread Scylla here and there Cha 


And bleſs t 
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With thundering ſound while ſtorms of aſhes pour 
From her dire womb and darken all the ſhore. 


So when the poet ſings of war's alarms, ENLLTY 
Sounds the loud charge and ſets a world i in arms, 


With mutual rage the mingling ſquadrons join, 
Huge Mars tremendous tow'rs along the line, 
Urges the laughter, thins the ranks of ſight, 

And views the dreadful ſcene Aae delight, 560 
The din of battle ruſhes on e. 

The dying groan, the cla 

The coward's ſhrick, ba 0 

Th' unpitying victor, and the wretch's prayer. 


i Hence from his all creative fancy came D e 565 


In ancient times the poet's honour'd name, 
Whoſe plaſtic art from evꝰry quarter brings, 
And ſets in view each genuine form of things 1 
Who, when of ſome fam'd city ſtorm d he hears, 


But yields to nature, and diſſolves in tears; 570 
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519 


( 81 ) 


Relenting ſees the miſſile torches fall 52 


On the hig h roofs, and ſpread from wall to wall 


Th' aſcending flames the long liv'd lire ſurveys, 
(His country loſt, her turrets ina a blaze) 

Trembling with age; the helpleſs infant ſees 575 
Hang as his father, and embrace his knees; | 
While the fond mother ny thro” the train 

Of friends and foes, implores the Gods in vain? 
Snatch'd from the altar, ſee the virgin tear 

The beauteous honours of her flowing hair; 580 


And beat her breaſt, diſtracted in her woe; 


But all in vain the melting ſorrows flow, 
In vain ſhe ſinks conſum'd in tender grief, 
The Gods behold, nor ruſh to her relief! 


Theſe from the cruel ſcene tumultuous fly, 585 


To other climes beneath ſome diſtant ſky; ; 

While thoſe from raviſh'd domes and temples pile, 

With impious hand profuſe, the glittering ſpoil; 
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With various aim from ſtreet to ſtreet they run, 


To plunder hs while thoſe the laughter ſhun. 590 . 


How from above che ſpark of genius flows, 
And in the human breaſt ſuperior glows!  _ 

_ - Various the ſoul, and hence in various views, 
The forms of things their i images diffuſe ; . 
Whether with ſuns and tics ſhe love to range 595 

In ceaſeleſs motion and perpetual change, ? 
Or worn with anxious care and thought awhile 
Court ſoft repoſe, remiſſive of her toil; 5 1 

| Or by ſome ſtrange myſterious force, impreſt, ] 
Anguith and joy divide the wav'ring breaſt; 60 | 
Or rather by great Jove's eternal law, Ts 1 
The Gods confer the tranſport; or withdraw. 
Then happy he the ſofter hour who waits / 

| Of ſacred impulſe and of fw ring fates, ; 


His taſk remits, till heav'ns returning finile 60s i 1 
Direct his labours, and his cares beguile- 
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The time will ſurely come; till then in vain 
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You court the Muſe, and tempt th' unhallow'd train, 
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Not man is doom'd alone like change to mourn, 
Fach form of nature ſuffers in it's turn: 610 
Stript of their leaves ſometimes we ſee the woods, 


And from their banks retire the leſs'ning floods; 


Not always Full the guſhing fountains flow, 
Nor ceaſeleſs ſprings eternal verdure ſhew, 
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Hence does the bard like turns with nature find, 615 
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His ſpirits ſunk, depreſs'd his tow'ring mind; 
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Deep lodg'd within the torpid power he feels, 
* And o'er each ſenſe the drowſy vapour ſteals; 
The tuneful pow'rs invok'd his ſuit deny, *YJ 
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No Phoebus * propitious from the ſky, 
And at his voice the changing Muſes fly—— N 
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How oft alas! he ſeeks, but ſeeks in vain, 
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While all unmov'd they hear the fruitleſs prayer, 
Withold their ſuccour, nor relieve bis care . 62 5 
Some from the former bards of glorious name, 
Their fires renew and light the generous flame; 
Till, as from clouds emerg'd th? ætherial ſun 
O'er heav'n's clear azure haſtes his courſe to run; 
80 they once more the ſacred vigour know, 639 
And feel within thi i immortal ardour glow. 1 
What God i is this that thro? the poet's ſoul 
Andi in each vein bids ſudden tranſports roll, 
In flames divine involves his beating heart, 5 
Fills the whole man and lives in ev'ry part? 633 
For now once more th' inſpiring pow'r 8 
His ancient ſeat ey in his boſom reigns. * 
In ſtrains above mortality he ſings, phe 

And ſoars beyond all ſublunary ahingy ; 

Unable now the influence to controul 645 


That burns within, and drinking up his ſoul 


a = 


C8 
Fill'd with the God, bears the rapt bard along, 

In all the — majeſty of ſong, 

Invoking ee 00 whoſe high beheſt 

Th' impetuous ardour e within his breaſt 2 645 - 
Not balmy ſleep can ſtop his headlong courſe, 
N or thirſt, nor 3 all-ſubduing force. 

0 In viſion oft immortal bards have found 3% a7 _ 
The facred nine the favour'd couch furround, * 

In ſleep inſpire, and teach ah tuneful tongue 6550 
To utter ſounds ev'n Phœbus might have ſung. 


Such thirſt of fame their tow'ring ſpirits know, 
5 And ſuch the pow'r Apollo can beſtow. 
But ah! dear youth, th' fiery rage reſtrain, 
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Nor give to fancy up the looſen'd rein. en 
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When in thy breaſt the all-inſpiring power ; 
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His ſeat maintains and gives th' auſpicious hour; 
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40 When o'er the main propitious zephyrs ſweep, 
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Launch not without a pilot to the deep; 


= Fed = 
1 | Review each former flight with ſoul ſedate, 669 


Nor too advent'rous ruſh on folly's fate, 
To reaſon's ſway the ruling helm reſign, 
And to her laws ſubmit the-whole deſign. 
'To follow nature is the poet's part, 
| The firſt and greateſt KF of art: 665 
tier; chief, the bard muſt ever keep in view 
Where'er he wander, and her eps purſue. 
Hence when he paints the various ways of men, 
And untaught inſtinct of the beſtial train * 
| In words expreſſive and preciſe we trace 55e 
Of ev'ry ſtate and age the proper grace; | 
What rings of life beſt ſuit the rev'rend fire, 
And what the ſprightly youth's impetuous fire. 
Nor does he fail in equal terms t bin 


How female beauty moves the amorous ſwain; 675 
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How diff'rent ſtations diff rent manners own, 


From the rude clown to him who fills a throne. 
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I like not when a character appears 


Ill drawn, unſuited to it's ſtate and years; 

T demadkins unſeaſonably grave, | 680 
Or Neſtor raſh, alert, and fiercely brave; | 

in outward form a venerable ſage, 

; mn act a ſtripling in his greeneſt age. 

In Virgil, ſuch the graceful poet's art, 

Lach perſonage ſupports his proper part ; 68 * 
On each congenial honours are beſtow'd, 


Female or male, a hero or a God. 


* When in Jove's ſenate clam'rous broils ariſe, 
In brief the ſire of Gods and men replies: 
While the fair Quits of Love recites at large 690 
The unworthy ſuff' rings of her Trojan charge. | | 
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By native rage impell'd, heav'n's empreſs ſtorms, 
75 And threats, ſuperior to all vulgar forms. 
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As in the youth tumultuous courage glows, 


And ardent valour all it's vigour ſhews, 693 


05. 

Young "RENE thus, his Phrygian foe in ſight, . 
Claims the rude combat, and provokes to fight 
The nada of Troy. While youthful ire 
Boils in his breaſt, and ſets his ſoul on five, 

Latinus fam'd for venerable age, 700 
Pious as juſt, and politicly ſage, 
His heat allays, Abet ed Heirs 
Dreads either dubious iſſue of the war. 
The tender Dido. various parts ſuſtains, 
A lover now conſum'd Andes pains, 705 
And . monarch. When at heav'n's command 
Zneas ſeeks to quit the Libyan ſtrand, 

Frantic and wild thro? all the town ſhe flies, | 
h And on her lips th* unfiniſh*d ſentence dies: 
 Fearful, confus*d, her broken dhe — 710 
What woes befall the maid that loves too well ; 
No more that Dido who receiv'd of late 
The wretched relics of the Trojan ſtate, 
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Since ſuch the . wild ſedition beg, 
Such the blind 1 of fierce diſcordant kings, 805 5 
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No more, in fond imagination ſee | lee 
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Hence do we lll a tunoful pleature bear, | 
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But in the pride of victory 4 30 
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Vet does he mark the ſoft ſubjacent ſcene, - 
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As rip ning arts advance, ſo man Apiresz 
What need invented, Juwbey requires 7 
With kin profuſe o'er ev'ry | ſubject pours, 
A waſte of charms, 3 flow'rs, _ 120 
So firſt, the rage of Arctos to defy, - 
And the chill horrors of th? inclement ſky, | 
Man's homely hut of flender reeds combin'd, 
And walls of mud, ſcarce ſcreen'd him Som the wind: 
| Now ſtately piles on Parian' columns vie . | 125 
* regal domes, and ſtrike the dazeled eye; 
Rich in Corinthian brafs ſupendows rear 
Their lofty heads, and glitter in the ar-. 
Others with more reſerve this licence claim, 
Long granted to the poet's noble name Wa 16.130 
For theſe in chains ſpontaneous have confin'd 
The Muſe, and tied to rule thi excurſive: mind; 
The reſt more freahy: may indulge the rein, 
And with a wider compaſs ſcour wein. 
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Hence do the bards, who truth with fiction] join, 1 : 1 


- 


With bolder flights embelliſh their deſign ; ; 

Nor bluſh, if ſcattered through the piece appear 

Figures far fetch'd, and foreign to. the ear. 

Some, to exalt a fav'rite ſubje&t, fy - 

Beyond the bounds of probability. e 

when armies ſhout, the azure vaults around 

Of high Olympus tremble at the ſound . 

And ſome with frequent repetition tell, 

And paint the woes of Sham A ſhe fell; 

« Oh fire! oh country! oh diſaſtrous fate 145 

«Of Priam's houſe and of the Tron ſtate! 

© Oh Jupiter! behold the tott'ring wall, 

« And mighty Iium nodding to her fall y- 
Varying their terms, Neptune is now the main; 


Bacchus the vine; Ceres the golden grain: 150 


Now by the father's name the youth i is wenn. 
Or by the city is the people known. 
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( 106 ) 


When her fad ſons portentous fears invade 


Straight Afric trembles, ſtruck with conſcious dread : 
Some by one common name each river 13, 
And Achelous anſwers for them al. 
Now 3 in abrupt digreſſion they complain, | 

Like ſome fond virgin to her abſent ſwain 
Invoke the lofty mountains and the woods, : 
The lonely caverns and th' imperuous floods; 160 
Hold mimic colvyerls with the whiſp' ring gale, 
The moſs growh grotto, or the winding vale ; 
Fo ſenſeleſs rocks relate their tender loves, | EY 
Or tell their ſorrows to th* unconſcious groves. 

| The real ſenſe ſometimes they artful veil, 165 
In okay ſemblance, and the truth conceal ; 

Hid from th' unſkilful eye the meaning les; 
The (kilful ſee and fmile at the diſguiſe. 
Thus, Troy in e the faithful Helen crept, 
And ftole her huſband's faulchion as he flept; 170 


( 107 "Y 
So through dhe feld the warlite Drances coils, - 


Mowsdownwholeranks,ardwiththe wellearn'd * 
Safe a the war, enriches his abodes, 
And fills the gorgeous temples of the Gods. 
Why ſhould I fing with what delight they bear 17 5 
Th' erg ſoul along; and charm the ear! 


When with judicious choice they turn again, 


And the Mule echoes the mellifluous ſtrain ? 
« This, were Arcadia judge, ſhould Pan diſdain,” '- - 
« Arcadia, Pan, ſhould ſpeak thy ſentence vain.” 180 


A thouſand liberties of thought and Tr £ * 


Whene'er you drop a native term-and chuſe 


Extrinſic forms and figurative views, 70 
Let nothing harſh or diſſonant be there, 185 


Reject with judgment, and ſelect with care. 


Some with unhappy violence diſpenſe 


Figures unapt and foreign to the ſenſe; 
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( 108 ) 

Stript of their proper form the things appear, 
And ſcorn the odious garb they! redoom” d to 155 199 
So when n in their bombaſtic lines, 
A ſimple ſtall the ſteed's high palace ſhines; 
Or when the PR great Rhea's treſles ſhewn, 
Uſurps a form and FOO TITER not it's own, 
The awkward bard all criticiſm defies, = 19; 
Who bears on Rilts a pigmy to the ſkies, ; 
And every grace of fitneſs to deſtroy, 
| In a bugs giants apmwur hides-a nen, | | 
Sometimes twere bes the genuine term to uſe, 
And * a ſubjeRt i in it's native views ; W 400 
But let no ſounds be heard, no ſcenes appear, 
To hurt the eye, or wound the Muſe's ear. 

Tis uſual with the ous to compare | 
Things n not unlike, yet call them what oy * 
Here be conciſe, and in few words expoſe 205 
The ſubject whence at firſt th' idea roſe 3 


5 


© an) 
From this to that with quick tranſition 1 ruſs 


And ſhew-i in brief the whole compariſon ; 3 
Nor, angviy tedious and unmindful, ſeem 


To loſe the way, and wander from your theme. 210 
Much it Waste the ſtudious bard to chuſe 

A ſtyle and language worthy of the Muſe; ö 

Not ur phraſe with poetry accords, 

Nor equal is the grace and pow'r of words. 

In each it's proper dignity is ſeen, 805 215 

And theſe retain their rank as well as men. 

As ſubj os vary, ſo wh ever ſee, 

. 


Though, in all poems, ſome of common race, | 


Their ſeat demand, and know their deſtin'd place. 220 


As many a phraſe, veneuth the Epic rage, 
May ſuit the ſock; and grace the comic ſtage, 


Throꝰ the vaſt ſtore, ye poets caſt your eye, [ 


And range ofer all the wild variety; 
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( 116) 
| Then from the heap the uten flowers diente 22 3 


Fair to the ſight, and grateful to the "I $i 
In choiceſt terms the richeſt thoughts unfold, 

And touch each plowing ſubject into gold: 

The N ſpeech, the poor expreflion ſhun, 
Nor place a twinkling taper near the ſun. bs 230 
How to Mebeock che ancients beſt have ſhewn | 
Theſe ſtill conſult, and make them all your own : 
But if ſome bard of high unrivald pow'rs, 

Above the reſt in diſtant grandeur tow'rs, 

From him each graceful art of dition draw, 235 

Catch from his hallow'd lips the facred law; 

| And if Apollo frei thigh it ni 
were not amiſs t' examine well the reſt, 

And 1 their various treaſures cull the beſt: 240 

Nor vould E doubt, with cautious Kill prepar'd, 

- To ſift the verſes of a ruder bard: 12555 


: . ED ) 
Perhaps the toil it's profit may produce, 
Snatch from the reſt, and poliſh into uſe | 
Some ſhapeleſs verſe, with rugged ruſt o'ergrown, 245 
And thus new model'd, ſtamp it for my 8 
For one good thought no pains would I withold, 
But rake the ſoil of Ennius for ki gold. 
$0 near the margin of ſome turbid flood, 
Obſcure with filth, and fabled o'er with mud, 259 
The well below it's ſifting pow'r applies, | 2 
on this the neighbꝰ ring multitude relies; 
Soft through the ſoil beneath, meand'ring, ſlow, 
Refining till, the purer currents flow ; 
Till chryſtal like the limpid water ſtands, 255 
Purg'd from it's foulneſs in the ſilt'ring ſands. | 
The dulleſt fubje& may be taught t' aſſume. _ 
A brighter aſpect, and put off it's gloom, - _. 


if long within in various forms it roll, 


Fill ev'ry thought, and occupy the ſoul. . -: ate 
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Here too the works of ancient bards invite, 


By them inform d, to learn like ee 
on to the Mind their ſentiments recal, 

400 catch the golden ſayings as they fall. 

See how: we make the glorious ſpoils our prey; 265 


8 diction, all we bear away; 3 
' The ſenſe ma ſpirit of their words "NON 


And clothe our thoughts in their ſuperior drefs. 
But when he meditates the golden prize, 


The bard's ſucceſs in prudent caution lies; 270 


The thought you borrow, change in ev'ry part ; 
Copy with ſkill, and emulate with art, 
Invert it's order, and before our eyes, 


Let us conceive a new creation riſe: | 


| Till ſcarce we know, fo alter'd tc to the view,” 


The vegetable name from whom you drew, 


Some ſteal in public, and without diſguiſe, 
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The words the ſame, they change the k 
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Or elſe, in ard 


With ancient poets wage the gl 
With vent'rous hand their ſpoils triumphant ſeize, | 
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And give 
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A grace and majeſty till then unknown, * 
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So trees tranſplanted. more luxuriant riſe, 
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Or ſhake the ſteady 


75 


| (14 ) 
mW fated Dido! love's fad martyr thou, 
Didſt feel in Stygian ſhades the brokeh vow; 
Thy woes ſurviv d on Pluto's dreary coaſt, 
A pale, indignant, melancholy ghet g + $09 
Oh! had'ſt thou ne'er the Trojan fleet beheld; 
Thoſe woes the pow'rs propitious had witheld ; 
No chance untimely then had ſtopt thy breath; 
No fault of thine had urg d thee to thy death! 
Haſte then, ye gen *rous band, on every de 305 
Seize the rich plunder, and the ſpoils divide; 
Their poverty of pride: more prudent ſhun, 
Who by — undone, 
All foreign aid ſuperfluous deem, and dare 
In their on ſtrength alone maintain the war; 310 
| The avcients ſcorn, in fancied vor el orth elate, 
And ſhew, their morſtrous 28725 in 2 85 fate. 


Leſt in — We thoughts appear, 
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icht gild the humbleſt name, 


And future ages crown with deathleſs fame. 
and bring them into uſe. 
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\ 


While Phoebus ill diſdains the bard to own, 2 


% 


| 


When old expreſſions paint with grace and eaſe 
What well applied 


A diff rent thought, alluſion {till muſt pleaſe : 
A theft like this what critic dares to blame? 


For me, I ſet it down for lawful game; 


Some things creative. genius muſt produce, 3 92 


The glorious ſpoils, and ſhew in open day, 
Ne'er heard be 


For all what human being can ſuffice? | 


Yet warm in life, they point him to the tomb, 
Nor ſhall I ever bluſh to bear away, 


And fav'd at once the labour and the ſhame. 
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And by his works the man's own fate is 
Happy had arts congenial fixt his aim, 


TC» 
What can forbid to coin a word or hr, 


To vary and adorn the poet's lays? || 
But here no barb'rous word ſhall claim a place, $35 
Of origin unknown, or doubtful race * 

He who adopts muſt firſt each term define, 
It's family and long Wuſtrious line. thei 
But ſhould your native language be too poor, 
Import the bullion of the Grecian ore; 5 340 
Stamp into current coin th unwieldy maſs, 
And bid it take, with | and grace, | 
Another ſhape to former times unknown, 
And mould it's foreign figure to your on. 
T'was thus of old Aufonia's language grew, 349 


From Argos Kill the copious treaſures drew, 

Till frequent uſe had drain'd th' Achaian ſtore, 
And Greece exhauſted could ſupply no more. 
How many terms have bards tranſported home, 

Of Grecian ſtock; and nat Talis d in Rome? 353 
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365 


8 
Words that beſpeak her triumph and their ſhame. 
And, uſcleſs now, the dread Emathian ſpear. 
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FP 


And native ſcience lifts her rev'rend head. 


From Gaul to Rome, till chen unheard of came 


Their works conſult, and be what you behold. 366 
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Not to the bards alone yourſelf conſine, 
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Nor leſs foil q Macedon indignant bore - 
Her arms, her language to the Tuſcan ſhore; 
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Oft do we ſee in ancient bards ah 
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But ſearch great Tully's unexhauſted mine, 
The captive cars their ſervitude declare, 


Roman in garb, but of Inachian race : 
Now long ago, our poverty is fled, 

Or other authors rich in ſterling gold, 
Deck'd in barbaric ſpoils and trophies ſhi 
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( 118 ) 
Heu when the teeming maga gazine aff 


Supplies ſo copious, ſuch a choice of words, 470 | 
Who doubts with juſt aiſtinRion to explain "NA | 
His ſenſe, and vary the luxuriant ſtrain? t 7 
When need e bard diſdains to uſe 


Words long forgot, and antiquated views; 


Thy awful ſhrine, antiquity, to trace, 3275 1 
And ſearch the haunts of thy primeval race; \ 
In time's orig nal habit to appear, | j 
| The ad our earlieſt anceſtors did wear. | : 
But this with caution, leſt too thickly ſtrewn, | \ 
They fix a blot no emily cad cab 57 2580 
When terms of conſtant uſage are at hand, 
The reſt a uſe ed demand. 


If things occur that know no certain name, ( 
The verſe a phraſe circuitous will claim; 
In along round of words the poet treads, / | 385 
And weaves a flow'ry garland round their heads. 
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6 af.) 
Two words. eit in one we ene, 

6 In ſocial bonds and graceful union join d; 
But more than this the chaſter Muſe decſines, N 


Abhors the clang of ö lines; 3 390 | 


Nay, bluſhing ſees, if o'er the Latian plain 
A triple monſter drag his ſinuous train. 

75 How! abhor the ſound that 11 accords Sy 15 
With the ſmooth tenor of harmonious words | 
Though this Pele may take with grace and ends: 395 
Th' Argolic ſpeech, and in ſuch licence pleaſe; | 
Whoſe pond'rous words, like fabled giants riſe 

8 I On mountains pil'd on mountains to the ſkies, 

Sometimes with leſs enormous words between 
we ſplit another of gigantic mien; 44600 
Or with juſt freedom uſe the poet's art, 
And nicely prune the more luxuriant part. 
285 Thus when ſome warrior's name we would recite, 


Harſh to the ear, and odious to the ſight; 
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«ks ; | 
We change 4 part, diminiſh, or. beſtow, e, 40g 
And bid the verſe more muſically flow. 
Though rudeſt ſounds compoſe the former name, 
Sicharbas and Sichæus are the ſame. 8 
Hence would I rather ſing high heaven in fight, 
The wars Titanian, aud ah ln might e 410 
Of huge Enceladus, than ſtoop to tell 
What barb' rous names the Roman triumphs ſwell, 
| When ev'ry wind her legions wafted OY 
And her ſwift eagle flew from ſhore to ſhore. 

Yet let no word ſuperituous intervene, g 415 
Of W pow'r, but foreign to the ſcene; 
| What not contributes to your purpoſe ſhun, 
Nor fink, in ſounds harmoniouſly de £ 
With {kill ſevere the ſenſe, the ſtructure try, 
And ſcan each ſentence with impartial eye. 3 420 
For words ſometimes th' incautious bard betray, 
Mclodious, and ſeduce.him from his way z 


20 


(191. ) £ 
Deſert th' appointed oflice, and teln 
Supine and ſluggiſh, to ſupport his views; 
Or while the reſt with mutual zeal ſupply | 423 


Their part, give nought but ſound and harmony. 


Hence let the poet weigh his terins with care, 


Mark well dhe genius, what their pow” rs will bear; ; 
To each it's native energy afford, 

And give it's proper rank to ev'ry word 45 | 430 
Elſe to the view the gingling verſes bin: 5 

No genuine ſenſe, and but delude the ear. 
At leaſt with prudent caution n 

Words that with eaſe may glide into che verſe g 

et not on any terious bus'nels e 333 
Ar found, but for their gay ind courtly air; 
And bid the ; numbers move along, 
In all the pomp and melody of ſong . 


et not in fearch of theſe the bard ſhall ſtray, | 


Frequent they viſe, and meet him in the way. 445 
| 1 


7 


( 122 ) 
Oft break the chain of numbers, and; to 1. 
Th' unſhackled verſe in all it's parts diſpoſe 
Then build again, in older juſt combin d, 
The fragments lately ſcatter'd and: Aged. 
Thus analiz'd, each blemiſh you may ſee, 445 
And not a ſingle blunder ſhall go free. 
Attend, 0 youth, As ardent Igo on 

And wide difplay each fource of Helicon. 

The tuneful nine with great Apollo join, 
And gently woo thee to their ſacred ſhrine. 
When man was taught tẽ approach the bright abodes, 
And poets firſt held converſe wh the Gods; 
The high beheſt with caution Jove beſtow'd, 
Witheld the tuneful treaſure Foo the crowd; 
And in due bounds the glorious way conſin d, 455 
Beyond the daring of the vulgar mind; 


To the bleſt few alone the glory gave, 
To bve immortal, and defraud the grave. 
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That ſluggiſh, clumſy, corpulent and ſtrong, 


— 


his way, 


8 
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Here blooms a youth, while ev'ry living 


urſues 


* 
7 


ons to the ſkies! 460 
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wy 
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With matchlefs ſpeed ſublime o'er earth and ſea; 


A 
? 


e 
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Plays o'er his form, and lightens in his face; 


ſwift of foot and 
eldy drags his lazy length along. 


I3, 


Unwi 


'Tis not enough in verſe his fone to dreſs, 
With niceſt kill the portraiture deſign'd, 
image in 


This will produce, what moſt we love to ſee, 

4 
And in each e ſentiment be ſeen 
Tach proper form of ornament and 


That univerſal charm 


To each a term appropriate muſt be found; 
still ſhall the ſenſe be echoed by the ſound ; 


Arduous his taſk the poet's art who tries, 
And ev'ry thought in cleareſt terms, expreſs, 


And mounts on vent'rous 
And anſwer to the 


45 

50 
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(744 1 
There rude 26d rugged, dark as ancient Wight "Js 

Stands a huge monſter, hideous ta the light; 1 
His ſhaggy, eye brow terror's wild domain, 

And all behind him winds a tortuous train! 480 
As to the loathing ſight he would appear, 

80 the deſcription ſhocks thi affrighted ear. 
Yet not from'chance theſe various figures draw. | 
Their ſource, but 6x, fnvichwole law. 

Each to it's worth a ſuited ſtation bears, 48; 
And it's own features, 1 voice and: habit wears.. 

When the rough Silbe Pon tds briny ſea, 
And cuts with brazen prow the liquid way, 
Struck with the-oars the foaming deeps around. 
| Yield to the ſtroke; the daſhing waves reſound; . 
To the . — BY 


While tempeſts toſs the billows to the Ey) 
The ſurging billows with impetuous roar, 
And wild%onfufiori, tumble to the ſhore; © 
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hears, 
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And ſoft the bark glides o'er the deep ſerene. 
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But when Cerulean Nereus from his car 


4 


Riſes and ſtills the elemental war; 
Calm as a lake the vaſt expanſe aſs is ſeen, | 


* g * 
| 
| 


And all her trembling ſhores confeſs their fears; 500 
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Stun'd with the ſudden ſhock, T 
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Nor leſs the poet's art our wonder c 


1 


Or fields and groves the vid wreaths aſpire, 


And crackling ſtubbles feeds the rolling fire. 
Such our: delight, when round the veſſel phys, 


When furious Vulcan wraps the land in 
in winding ſpires, tir exterminating blaze; 
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While from their ſeats, prone ruſhing o'er the plain 


And ſcatter ruin o'er th* aſtoniſh*d pole. 
Mountains on mountains tumble to the main. 
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From ade to > fide the hiding waters flo | 

In ardent waves, wal bubble Gr ink 

Not to the rugged rock ſmooth ſtrains belong, 51 5 
Nor ſprightly themes may ſuit a Hluggiſh ſong; 4 

It gay the ſubject, with a lively vein, | 

And nimble motion bounds th exulting frain, 
When ſmiles the ſpring, or whim the hours diſplay 
Heav'ns ſplendid portals, and ſend down the day. 520 
If mournful be the theme, the Muſe puts on 

The ſolemn air, the melancholy tone. | 

Then the fd bird of omen wrapt-in glooms 

Of ſullen midnight, dwells in vaults and tombs ; 
Or from the topic ſome old lonely tow'r, $25 
Eoſops che Hunde the dreary hour; wy 
Her ſcreams alone the dark retreat invade, ' | 

| And with increafing horrors fill the ſhade!” 

n lowly. phraſe an humble theme is ſhewn; 


The great require a grandeur like their own. 530 
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When ſome enormous giant you would paint, 
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Mark well the ſhades, nor let the ſtrokes be faint ; 
Pond'rous and vaſt his ſize, his aſpect grim, . 


Ample his cheſt, and monſtrous ev'ry limb. 
If ſame huge weight his iron hands would FEE 535 
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In the attempt the lab'ring verſes ſhare: 
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80 too when ploughing ſteers laborious toil 
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or when the crew, attentive to the ade, 
Brace round the yards, and hoiſt the ſwelling ſail. 540 
When danger calls, the ſympathetic __ 
Reſponkive rolls 3 in haſty tides along; ; 
25 Thus when a FN. hiſſes in the way, 
The ruſtic's fears his eager words betrby'; 5 5 
“ Haſte, quick, the club, ae the firebrand bring, 
And with his death prevent the monſter's ſting.” 
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When gloomy night advances o'er the main, 
Or finks the ox, loud bellowing, to the plain, 
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The arooping w words with, equal e fan, 

And mourn the honeſt martyr of the Nall. 550 
If, on the clear ſmooth ſurface of the deep 

Huſh'd into peace, the gentle e fleep, 

Then too the verſe it's deſtin'd reſpite knows; 

No more in raph ſurge impetuous flows, 7 

But owns the grateful pauſe then haſtes again, 1 55 
Like the ſwoln floods deſcending to the main. 

40 ben rhe wand bee hon: 

A feeble; pointleſs jav'lin at the fo, 
| His priſtine Rrength with grief and years decay'd, 
His blood congeaPd, the man an empty ſhade; 50 
Like him declines the weak, flow, fluggiſh ſong, 
And drags with pain it's anguid limbs dong. 
But youthful Pyrrhus with reſiſtleſs force, 
Drives oder embattled hoſts his foaming horſe; "Ii 


At his approach the domes, the turrets fall, 3565 
And prone in ruin ſmokes che crumbling wall : 
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judgment we commend, 
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Attentive when to riſe and when deſcend. 
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Here chief the 
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Oppoſing myriads try their ſtrength 
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And fainting fquadrons bite the bloody plain. 


Now ſtep by ſtep, in humble phraſe he goes, 


known fro 


The creeping verſe ſcar 


humble proſe : 
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ſen'd rein 


eld he ſcours with loo 
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in rich luxuriance flows, 
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Scatters his hoary honours, and inveſts: 
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80 wint' ry 
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In the white garb their high, exalted creſts. 
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Sometimes he flackens' his in 
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ſpeed, 
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Well pleas'd, at length, the deſtin'd wort he ind-· 
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What now remains, we haſten to explain, 585 


The laſt great effort of the tuneful ſtrain. 


When the pleas'd bard his piece exulting ſees, 
(The labour paſt) attain by juſt degrees 

It's deſtin'd bound, ah! let him not too ſoon 
Commit the haſty verſes to the tower; | = Wyo 


Let not the fatal thirſt'of fame inſpire 
With hope too fond, and impotent deſire ; 


But mov'd by timely ſenſe of danger, ſhun 
The ſnare in which the many are undone: 


With caution's jealous eye review the wary,” $95 


Subdue each ſoft emotion of the foul ; 
With ſteady hand thi impartial balance TRY 


And change the father's for the critic's care. 
| Yet on himſelf too prudent to depend | 

He courts the aid of ſome diſtinguiſh'd friend; 6c 
Whole judgment frier, from fooliſh fondneſs free, 


And vidi; une with juſt e 
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t praiſe, 
again reviews: 


eri 
th care corrects 


wi 


th judgment, and 


wi 
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82 


of his carly years! 
grief and wonder he ſurveys, | 


Aſham'd to own the poor imperfect lays ; 


Sh 


'd at the fight, the crude attempt diſdains, 


And haſtes to purge th' unconſecrated ſtrains, 
Now here, now there his nicer taſte rejects, 


en 1 80 
Knows, where the vulgar eye would ne'er ſuſpe&, 7 


Fach latent, lurking blemiſh to det ect. 


But ah! how chang' d, in face, in form appears 


Admits the charge; nay, where he might repel 
Long thrown aſide, the bard once more renews | 


With kind regard the well meant error pays, 


But with the grandeur of ſuperior thought, 
And yields to cenſure, tha' he m 


Tr oer rigid ſentence, ſcruples to rebel; 


Nor does he ſeek to palliate a fault, 
His former care, the work 
The doated offsprin 

ming 


With 


Supplies 
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Reſolv'd and juſt; the rigid faulchion bears; 


| | | N ; | 
Lops the rank ſhoots that too luxuriant grow, 


\ 
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And ſevers from the trunk each uſeleſs bough ; | 
Till night and day the cleanſing pow'r äpply'd, 623 
Waſh out the flains that ſhew'd on ev'ry fide, 
With better change each former fault atone, 

And leave a work no Muſe would bluſh to OWN. 


| Ardyous indeed the tak, but here ye bards, 


A wholeſome rigour claims your firſt regards; 630 
Pure be the verſe that bears the poet's name 
To diſtant ages and immortal Fain; 


When firſt impetuous genius rolls * 5 
In all the force and majeſty of ſong, 
| Bare and unfiniſh'd ſhould ſome part remain, 635 

Poliſh the verſe, and touch it o'er again 3 3 


The fickly numbers ply with healing band, 
dd dme yiel the ceour they demand. 
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The glorious labour, and his toil renews, | 
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, each verſe and figure tries, 
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le labour done 
Confeſsꝰd to view; and wond' 
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Much might it 
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In diff rent lights each changeful term diſplays, 


And turns the varied thought a thouſa 


4 


ſeaſon, ſtedfaſt he purſues 


* 


raſe obſerves 


Each ph 
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Each rolling 


A thouſand faults in clouds conceaPd before. 
help the ſtu di * toll 
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Nor vain the care, for what eludes to- day 


And not a word eſcapes his piercing eyes. 
The fruitleſs toil, another will repay: 


The critic art; nor oft' ner will ſuffice. 
True to his taſk as the revolving ſan, 


Nor ſpring nor autumn ſees 


Full oft 
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For with the clime the thoughts are wont to range 


In mutual motion, and confeſs the change; 


| Succeſſive forms in various views deſign'd, 


Preſent-their varied figures to the mind ; 660 


From novel ſcenes new gleams reſplendent riſe, 
 Diſpel the ſhades, and lighten from the ſkies ; 


Wich brighter ſuns illume the orient morn, 


And with new. flow'rs the blooming verſe adorn, 
Yet ſhall correction know it's certain bound, 665 


Nor make, like ſome, one undiſtinguiſh'd wound, 


Unable to refrain their murd'rous hands. 
Till weak and maim'd the exhauſted figure ſtands 3 
The ſpirits ſink, the life blood ſteals away; 


And all the members haſten to decay; 1 ORs 676 


Loſt are the former charms, nor aught appears, 


But hideous horrors, and/unnumber?d ſcars. 


Here *twere-in vain the period to define, 
But when due time thy verſes ſhall refine, 


Mindful how ſhort a ſpace to man is givin; 675 8 a 5 1 1 
How little known the hour prettribd by heavn, . 4 ö 
The about ceaſe, and to the world abroad, 9 
q Let the work take at once it's deſtin'd road; | „ i 1 
Swift as the winds explore tht enraptur'd throng, 1 
Fill ev'ry hand, ind call forth ev'ry tongue. 680 | 
Then, then thy friends ſhall join the plauſive choir, 
And future ages hear with fond deſire; 
. hana; i 1-7 
Nor with old time thy growing fame ſhall end. 
Who then hall doubt, ofa high purpoſe born, 585 
The care worn miſer, and his wealth to 3 
Look up ambitious to ſuperior views, / 
70 4nd tate the ficred tranſports of the "A : 

0 happy few, to whom indulgent heav'n 
To know and follow theſe beheſts has giv'n, 5 | 6 
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For little muſt all human helps avall; 


Theſe precepts too, with ev'ry art muſt fail, 
Unleſs in inſtant aid divinely high, 
The Gods look ata: indulgent from the ky. 


I, what Icould, have done, and ſhewn the fount 


Of Hippocrene, and the Acnian mount, 
And pointed to the high immortal choir, 
That moves enraptur'd to the ſacred lyre, 


Nn TW Leek, alas! in wan 


To graſp the ſummit, and the ſteep to gain. 
qz 705 
Explore the arduous way denied to me hats 


Enough if ſome more favour'd bard I ſee, 


Led by my precepts reach the lofty bro, 05 


Some lender har of praiſe -perhaps may "TY 
This kal attempt, and lead to fre fe; Jr 


695 


70 
But ah th? oppoling fates forbid to ſhare Aris 
The joy ſublime, and taſte the raptures there! 
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Safe in the 


When in a crowd the bloc 
. | x i e e 
Studious to learn the poet's art divine: 


rules reye l 
cepts Jen 1 a willing ear. 511% Tzit han. 
Then if the fav ring fates my days prolong . 71g 
Nor ſtop too early che unfiniſni d fong, Kis | HOPE, 
Late in the. laſt 75 e of gelid age, 8 e Koll 
Oppreſs'd with years, and ſhri 

With eager haſte the anxious youth ſhall lend 
Their ready aid, their maſter's ſteps attend, 729 
, hands with fond contention bear dgunT 


And to my pr. 


O'er hill and dale, thro' groves and meadows fair 


Till gently AAAS ing at Apollo's gate, dye A 43 td 
The laſt retreat of ebbing life Iwait, il 04 0 14 
And ſing in death, at Phobus hallow!d ſhaine,', 98 
The poet's honours, and the ſacred nine. Dag I 
Here cloſe the ſong; che patriotig. Jay W ; 131 αꝰ 
Attune to Virgil, and his deathleſs praiſe; 2209 att 
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The pride of Latium, 0b Dit lain derive 
Their ſtrength and vigour; and are tauglit to live; 730 
How from their fav'rite mount he firſt brought o'er 
And fixt the Muſes on th” Auſo m ſhore, 

While 1 and wide, the Latian' realms around, 


| Argolic ſtrains: from tie Congas reſound; aft - 

| How the young bard;the fields and ę groves , 735 
Tried on his reed the ſoft Sicilian ſong; 

Bade to che lowly firain due honours . 215 
And bore the rural praiſes to tlie ſkies; | 
Taught provd Gar; THipetktin) to br: 
In rapid flight, unknown, untried Wks 74 
Laſt the high glories of the Roni” name, idr 
Prepar d to ſing, the mighty poet came; 
\Provol'd to arms, while rang i in dread array, 
Latian and Phrygiai heroes we ſurvey 3 od z 20% ot 
Father of n in .. 3 Solo _ 
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For trains like thine what mortal could beſtow ? 
agic n 


From Phcebus 
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ves, 


ri 
thy bounty lives, 


d to ſoar, 
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From vanquiſh'd Greece the glorious ſpoils away! 
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Ne'er ſhall pale envy thy dread rights invade z 
0 


To thee unrivall'd hon 
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Hail! happy 


Draws from thy ſtores, 
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If ought of ſxill or worth our numbers know, 765 
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To thee our youth the bleſt inſtruction owe; 
T' aſpiring few; whom following thee alone, 

To high Parnaſſus" ſteep I beckon on, 

And mark thy fobtſteps, pointing to the road 
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Where once ſublime our hero tow'ring trod. 77 
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Hail! light of Italy, our country's pride, 

The poet's honour'd guardian, and his guide! 

To thee we bow" wwthie tie WMaptet twins, 

Preſent our incenſe at thy laurel'd ſhrine, 
. annual vows thy deathleſs | Labs rehearſe, 777 


1 verſe. 


With ſtated oP rings and perenn 

Hail! prime of men! no words of our's can raiſe 
Thuy fame ſuperior and unbounded praiſe.” | 

To us, bleſt bard, thy fav'ring power be ſhewn, 

Implant within'a tranſport like thy on; 785 

Deep to my ſoul the ſacred warmth impart, edn. 

And with th immortal ardour fire my heart. 
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Ad ornatiſſimam Puellam. 


AN K fit arti, fit ſtudio modus, 


Formoſa virgo ; fit ſpeculo quies 
| ciphers quzrendi decoris 


Mitte, ſupervacuoſque cultus. 


Ut fortuitis verna n | 
Depicta vulgo rura magis placent ; 
Nec invident horto nitenti 
Divitias operoſiores; 


Lenique fons cum murmure pulchrior 
Obliquat ultro præcipitem fugam, 


Interque luctantes lapillos 


Ducit aquas temere ſequentes : 


Utque inter undas, inter et arbores 


Jam vere primo dulce ſtrepunt aves. | 


Et arte nulla gratiores, 
Ingeminant fine lege cantus: 
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To « LADY who was. fond' of DRESS. 


BY BISHOP LOWTH. 


NOUGH, my Cela! lay theſe arts aſide, © 

Nor dreſs thee with fuch'r nice, ſuperfluous care; ; 
Theſe only ſerve thy num'rous charms to Site, 

And but guns: the face that's truly fair. 


As void of art the rural verdure blooms, 

When Flora pours her beauties o'er the a 
Nor envies the rich garden it's perfumes, -. 

In ſplendid pomp magnifi — vin; 15 


As unconſtrain'd the filver fountains glide, 1 
And ſoftly wind their murm'ring ſtreams along, 

While from the ſpray that trembles o'er the tide, 
The WET TR their Lorry nke 19987 prolong, 


245 


Yet pleaſe wha more, ſich e magic hand 
In charms unrival'd decks the fylvan ſcene, 
With her own ſkill informs th' aerial band, 


And with her pencil paints the living green. 
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Nativa ſic te gratia, te nitor 
Simplex decebit; te Veneres tuæ; 
Nudus Cupido ſuſpicat rr 
; Artiſices nimis apparatus. 
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$ thee, in thy own genuine charms array'd, 
And ſimple elegance, unſpoil'd hy art, 

What mortal but muſt hail the brighteſt maid, 

Thy e own, and yield his willing heart ? 


hee 


Love unadorn'd, abhors the pomp of dreſs, 
It's borrow'd ſplendor, and it s vain diſguiſe : - 
But who the powers of nature can expreſs, 
Or . 


Since then ſuperior beauty woods no foil, 
Thy graceful treſſes, gentle Celia, . ES | 

Torture no more thoſe lovely locks, nor ſoil | ; 
With odoriferous duſt thy golden hair. 


Not ſuch fam'd Protemy's tranſcendent queen, 
In all her pride of beauty &er could boaſt, 

Though now with brighteſt conſtellations ſeen, 
And ſhining radiant, *midft the heay'oly hoſt ; 
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Nor Cytherea, when to meet her ſon, 
Her ſtate divine the goddeſs left behind, 

A form like thine the Queen of Love put on, 
And her looſe treſſes wanton'd in the wind. 
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 ARBARAS zdes tion: mecum, „„ 
Quas Eris ſemper fovet inquieta, | 
Lis ubi late ann et togatum, . \ 
Eſtuat amen! * 
Dulcius quanto, patulis fub dini e | 
Hoſpitæ ramis temere jacentem 
Sic libris horas, tenuiq; inertes [ 
Fallere muſa? 
Szpe enim curis vagor expedita 1 
Mente; dum blandam meditans Camænam, | | 
Vix malo rori, meminive ſeræ . 7 
Ce nocti; 
N "Og | 
Colle Parnaffum videor videre 
_ fylvæ, gelidamq; in omni ( 


* Aganippen. 
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BY MR "RATE. 


7 


Addreſed to Mr Wyor, on their Dehn to the Study 


of the Law. 


* 


OU who with me to thoſe ſad ſeats ſhall come, 


- Where,nurſt in ſtrife „ 


Where Eris triumphs 3 in her native home, 
And fierce contention echoes through the hall ; 
How much more biet, 1 wank the friendly th ſhade 
Of ſpreading elms, would kinder fortune ſmile, 
In letter'd eaſe to court the ſiſters? aid, 
While books ans verſe the _ hours 5 beguile! | 


Here oft I wa * from anxious care, | 
And ſweetly meditate the ſober. Muſe, _ 
Though night extend her mantle o'er the air, 
And the well Heſp'rus ſhed unwholeſome dews. 


Here fond i imagination lends her aid, 
Hallows the plain, and conſecrates the grove; - 
On ev'ry hill Parnaſſus ſtands diſplay d. 
And — flows GRE er I rove. 
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Riſit et ver me, facileſq; nymph, 
Nare captantem, nec ineleganti, 
Mane quicquid de violis eundo 


dee en 


Me reclinatum teneram per herbam; 
Qua leves curſus aqua e ee 
of ns moras dulci ſtrepitu lapillo 


Nectit i in omni. | 


x 


Hz novo een fere pectus anno 


Simplices curæ tenuere, ccælum 
oy — ſudum explicuit Favoni 
TFurior Hora: 


r 
* 
1 
* 


Otia et campos nec adhuc relinquo, 1 
Nec magis Phœbo Clytie fidelis ; 
(Ingruant venti i Licet, et ſeneſcat 


Mollior ceſtas.) 


Namque, ſeu. * hominum Jabores 
Pratag; et montes recreante curru, . 
Purpura tractus oriens Eoos 


Vel e et auro; 4 


4 


80 
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The nymphs ſoft ſmiling and the blooming ſpring, 
With charms alternate every ſenſe aſſail, 

Sweet violets their early odours bring, 

And ſtent the pinions of the morning gale. 


Here, ſtretchꝰd at eaſe upon the tender gras, e 
I gaze delighted on the ſtream belo r; 

The ſtrugg ling waters ſoftly murmꝰ ring paſs, © 
Yet linger, oer the pebbles as they flow. 


Such were the gentle cares that ſooth'd my mind, 
As deck'd in flowers the rip'ning year drew nigh, 

While Zolus the boiſt'rous blaſt confin d. 
And ſoft Favonius chear'd the placid ſky. 


Nor will I yet deſert the rural ſhade, 
Faithful as Clytie to the God of day 

Though ſummer waxes old, and Oer my head, 
The bleak wind whiſtles, and the tempeſts play. 
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Whether Eoos, uſh'ring in the morn, 
Urge his ſwift chariot o'er the deep ſerene, 
With gold and purple tinge the waving corn, 
Rocks, cities, niokatains, and the dewy green; 
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* ſervo veneratus orbem - 


Prodigum ſplendoris : amæniori 
| Sive dilectam meditatur i igne 


Fingere Calpen ; "OB 


Uſque dum, fulgore magis magis jam 

Languido circum, variata nubes | 

Labitur furtim, viridiſq; in umbris | 
2 | Geena recellit. 


O Ego felix, vice ſi, (nec unquam 

| Surgerem rurſus) ſimili cadentem 

| amg . 
Fallere Letho! 


Multa flagranti radiiſq; cinctooß 

Integris ah! quam nihil inviderem, T 

Cum Dei ardentes medius quadrigas | 
SBreentit Olympus, 
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= 442" — 
5 * gif od, 
en greg 
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away. 


e again | 
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ther aſk nor want, 


lours fade, 
g beam, - 
and to 


venin 


ning co 
enli 


As through the heavens thy flaming courſers fly, 


On Calpe's ſkirted clouds thy ſofter ray 
Till pale Selina ſhed her ſickly gleam, 


Till by degrees the leſſ 
Aﬀert her empire and uſurp the ſky. 


And the bright viſion ſinks in ſhades 


Than ceaſe to live to ſort | 


Like thee to ſet, and never ri 


Thrice happy, would the fatal ſiſters grant, 
For other boon I 
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Yet will I fing thy all 
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Vi! To; fevert Religio het, "OY 


Quorunque gaudes nomine 55 leve | 


Nativa nam certe fluenta 
Numen habet, vetereſque Sylvas; 3 


| leg 


Per invias rupes, fera per juga, | 
Clivoſque præruptos, ſonantes | 
Inter aqua, NEIOTUSSNUE 3 noctem; ; 


/ 


Quam fi repoſtus ſub trabe citrea 

Fulgeret auro, et Phidiaca manu) 

Salve vocanti rite, feſſo et . 
Da placidam juveni quietem. 
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Wri ten by the fame A 3 at the Chanret 
in France. 
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Thou the Genius of theſe awful 8 0 


Theſe murm' ring Rreams,and d dark ein 
ien => 
(For ſure ſome God the Veſt receſs cs 
That ſacred peace and ſober fence loves; 


Wild rocks, and woods impervious to the day, 
The daſhing waters, and the craggy ſteep, 

More than the coſtly pile thy ſteps betray, _ 
Where Grecian buſts their ſplendid ſtation keep, 


Though Phidias or Lyſippus had deſign'd, 
The utmoſt effort of their art to prove, 
Here the dread Pallas, on her lance reclin'd, 
And there the mightier majeſty of Jove.) 


Cive, Pow'r benign! ah! give my care-worn youth, 
Safe from the ſtorm within theſe haunts to reſt; 
Pleas'd to ſurvey the genuine form of truth, 
In her ſoft calm and placid virtue bleſt! 
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Quod fi invidendis ſedibus, et frui 
Fortuna ſacra lege filentii 
Vetat volentem, me reſorbens 

In medios violenta fluctus: 


8 Saltem remoto des, Pater, ale 5 
Horas ſenectæ ducere liberas ; 
Tutumque vulgari tumultu 
Surripias, hominumque curis. 
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my humble dome; 


* 


1 


d pauſe, this ſtill, ſerene retreat, 


vie 


Ss en 


My firſt requeſt, ſhould ſtubborn fate withſtan d 8 
From the dear haven force my trembling feet, | 


lows roll in wild tumultuous roar, 


And launch reluctant to the deeps a air > 
There may I find my lateſt, deareſt home. · 


1 


And ſnatch.th* expected bleſſing from my hand g 


Should fortune ſtern yet puſh me from the ſhore, 
Let care and tumult fl 


Grant my old age, at leaſt, ſome friendly ſhade z 
7 
There let my bones at length be decent laid, 


Where bil 


Thi 


{ 56 


Lis. I. OpE 39. Ad Jortom Frorum. 
£ LOTS £5 : 1 HW" EF — — þ . f 1 i 5 


P ISCOLOR. grandem gravat uva ramum; 
Inſtat Autumnus; glacialis anno 
4 Mox Hyews volvente nn eapillis 


Jam Iicet apps trepide dg 

Inſequi, lento pede detinendas; 

Et libris captz, fimulantis iram © ea | 
13 18" * oy Oſcula wt” 


Jam licet vino madidos ms EY ! 
De die lætum recitare carmen, 

Flores ſi te des hilarem, licebit 7 [ 
Sumere noctem. 


Jam vide curas Aquilone ſparſas \ 

Mens viri fortis fibi conſtat, utrum | 

Serius lethi, citiuſve triſtis ( 
| Advolat hora, 


— 


( * 7 


Book I. Op 39. Fo Julius FLorus. 


UTUMN advances, and the rolling year 
Purples the vine, and bends the loaded bough; 

Fer long ern, ſluggiſh winter will be here, | 

Bound up in froſt, and white | with Alpine ſnow. 
Now flies the nymph ; the am'rous youth purſues 

(His claſping arms the ſtruggling fair detain) 5 
Imprints the Kiſs her maiden arts refuſe, * 

For well he knows the virgin does but feign. > 


7 


Now is the time with wine and ſprightly ſong, 
To crown the feaſt, and gild the gladſome day, 

If thou be there, my Florus, and pr olong | 

Late to the noon of night the feſtive lay: 


What tho” the North from his bleak pinions ſhed 
Conſuming care, the brave defies his pow'r; 

Careleſs if ſoon to join th' oblivious dead, 
Or diſtant yet th*. irrevocable hour. . 


hy 


4 
— — _ —— * 
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Ops 40. Ad Librum ſuum. 


* 


ULCI libello nemo ſodalium 
Forſan meorum charior extitit : - 


De te merenti quid fidelis 


Officium Domino rependes ? 


Te Roma cautum territat ardua? | 


Depone vanos invidiz metus; 


Urbiſq; fidens dignitati, 
Per plateas animoſus audi. 


En quo furentes Fumenitom choros 
Disjecit alto fulmine Jupiter! PS, 
Huic ara ſtabit, fama cantu 0 
Perpetuo celebranda creſcet. 


- \ * #9 , 
/ 2 f 


To his Book. 


Ops 40. 


H! thou my firſt delight, immortal page, 
Child of my 1c i, ah! how ſhalt thou repay 


[ 


My fond regards, and bleſs the future age, 


% 


If yet unſeen thy latent charms decay ? 


Does critic Rome thy cautious breaſt control? 
Diſmiſs thy fears; the ſhafts of envy dare 
Go forth, unanxious, and from pole to pole, 
Swift as the winds thy maſter's 7 bear. 


See! wha the red right hand of thund'ring Jove, 
Hurls the fierce Furies to the ſhades below . 

He be invok'd, the firſt of Gods above; 

And in our ftrains his praiſe perennial flow. 
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bible, Rur. By Ds Jon. 


ESSA annis, metas gravi, mitiſſima Felis, 
| Infernos tandem cogor adire lacus : 
Et mihi ſubridens Proſerpina dixit, © Habeto 
Elyſios ſoles, Elyſiumque nemus.“ 1 
Sed, bene ſi merui, facilis Regina Silentum, 
Da mihi ſaltem una nocte redire domum; 


Nocte redire domum, dominoq; hæc dicere in aurem, 


Te tua fida etiam trans Styga Felis amat.“ 


* 8 


2 


Epitaph on a Favourite Cat. 


Reluctant to Tartarean realms I 80; 
Of all the Tabby race the gentleſt maids. > 
When thus the Pow'r that rules the wothd below 


| Sweet ſmiling faid; the happy ſoil be thine, 

Of bright Elyſium, and her ſacred grove. 
But 1; O Queen of ſhades, the boon be mine, 
I ought our worth thy gracious pity move, 
One night, at leaſt, to mortals to return, 


And ſoftly whiſper i in my maſter's ear; 
Thy faithful Puſs, beyond the Stygian bourn, 


Still owns thy fondneſs, and ſtill loves thee there. 


T ORN with diſeaſe, by num'rous years decay'd, 


Fi 


80 


D 


In 


On DzaN Apzicn. By 8. Wwasler, * * 


UM Galle illus ira frontis i imago, 
Quem noſtri toties explicuere ſales: | 

Cum ſubit & canum caput, & vigor acer ocelli, 

Et digna miſtus cum gravitate lepos : 
Solvimur in laghrymas, & inania munera verſus 

Ad tumulum ſparſis fert Elegia comis. 
Aldricio, debent cui munera tanta Camænæ, | 
| Hoc tribuiſſe parum eſt, non tribuiſle ſcelus. 


FT as fond memory to > the mind renews 


That chearful look benign, that ſprightly air; 


The piercing eye illum'd with ſcience views, 
And the fair honours of thy ſilver hair; 


Still as he thinks how oft our artleſs mirth, 

With placid ſmiles o erſpread thy manly brow ; - 
Where decent dignity, of heav'nly birth, 

And ſparkling wit in happy union ſhew ; 


Diſſolv'd in tears, her elegiac ſtrains, 
Aldrich, to thee the Muſe indebted pays; ; 

Indebted Kill the grateful Muſe remains, 
Vet this fad ſtrain ' twere e not to raiſe, 
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T the Memory of Mr "Bs, of the Borrowdale, 


Who was loſt in a violent ſtorm on the coalt* of Norfolk, 


in October, 1789. 


O, truſty bark, and dearer to my heart 
Than all that wealth or pleaſure can afford, 

« 7 Back to his Latium bear my better part; 

Nor let theſe plains deplore their abſent lord. 


« Stedfaſt as fate his fierce unconquer*d mind; 

< Than triple braſs more firm his mighty foul; 
& That to the ocean firſt, and raging wind, 

Gave the frail plank, and ſought the diſtant pole; 
„That, undiſmay'd, the wat'ry region tried, 
While on the lofty deck the hero ſtood, 

e Pleas'd o er the ſubject main ſecure to ride, 

2 And dare the fury; of the boiſt'rous flood. 


1.8 What form of death, what terror Mou he fear, 
Who heard, unmov'd, th'i impetuous billows roar! 


& Saw the huge monſters of the deep appear, 2 
* And the ſwift ſhip retiring from the ſhore? 
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0 Saw 3 the ſtormy South his empire boalts, 
« O'er ſullen Adria, and her gloomy wave; 5 

6 And high Acroceraunia guards the coaſt, - 
" Whoſe ragged rocks the idle ket brave t 


« In vain did ann diſtant lands divide, 
« And ſever from the inhoſpitable main, | 

f men preſumptuous tempt the treach'rous tide, / 
And ſenſe of danger fink in thirſt of gain !? | 


so ſung the bard of yore, whoſe tuneful hand 
On Tyber's banks firſt wak'd the lyric ſtrain; 
So fad Eliza from the northern ſtrang 
In ſofteſt accents bleſt her parting ſwain. 


curſt be the wretch that piercing firſt the tomb, 
Where long the ſhining ruin lay conſin d. 
saw the vile ore, and from earth's hollow womb 
Pour'd forth the baleful influence. on mankind. 


Then from the fabled box * in evil hae tt 
Ruſh'd pale contagion, of infectious breath, 
And fell diſeaſe with all-ſubduing pow'r 


Then wide diſplay*d'the ſpacious gates of death. 
8 box of Pandora, 


| Oh! luſt of gold! n I 
Impious began, with unrelenting bay, 
Let looſe the furies of the iron- age, Fond © N. 


And vice and crimes obſcur d the face of day, 


Still do we uk thy footſteps, ſtain'd with . 1 

In the grim front of war, midſt heaps of {lain ; 
Where throng'd battalions preſs the bloody ſhore, Ne 
And reap the purple harveſt of the plain; 


Or where the ſtately bark, with ſwelling fails, fy 
And ſtreamers waving, quits the crowded bay, 

O'er the ſmooth ſurface glides with profp'r rous gales, . 

As ä the brine che ** nations play. : 


| By thee inſpir'd, the- n tar bn In 
His vent*rous way thro* nature's wide domain, 

Where other ſhores in diſtant: climes he views, 
That bind! in * or ſcorch the ſultry plain. 


He ploughs the deſert wave, as ſhite at toil, 
The rage of Sirius, or the polar ſnow; - 

And fir'd by mem'ry of his natal ſoil, i: 
Dares the rude ſtorm, or meets th embattled foe. 


„ 2 
$:fe from the torrid and the frozen Zone, 
Pleas'd he reviſits all he left behind ; | 


Nor ſees his fate, nor hears his future groan 
Pour it's laſt echoes to the 8 wind. 


/ 


Thus, gentle Rezp, from diſtant climes reſtor'd, 


Did friendſhip's eye beam bright on thy return; 5 


Nor ſaw how ſoon, alas! and how deplor'd, 
Thou too ſhouldſi leck the irremeable bourn. 


Full oft ſhall mem” Ty, wading o'er the paſt, 

The horrors of that fatal morn. recal, - _ 
When, from th' Folian cave, the iſſuing blaſt 
| ogy di it” 8 dread terrors o'er 1h? aſkighted ball 


In vain the fondncl of maternal love, 1 | 
In vain thy ſpouſe and weeping. fſter join, : 
In anxious yows to him that rules above, i 

And fupplicate for thee the power e divine. 5 


In vain they $7.38 the freighted | bark to bear 
Her rich depoſit « o'er the gloomy-1 wave; 8 

Nor ſee their Vows diſpers di in empty 5 

Nor yet preſage for thee the deltin'd grave! 
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calm and ſerene the faithleſs evening ſhone, 
That gave thee once again to tempt the flood 

And, ſinking to the weſt, the circling ſun 

5 * ſet, and * of blood. 


Yet the gay fun that ting'd the Placid mos 
In golden pomp deſcending to the weſt; 


Nor the ſtill calm that huſh'd the deep 4208 


Could check the dire — that fill d thy breaſt 


What boots it now, thy fad 1 ſoul, 
Warn'd from above, deſcried impending fate? 
. Of doubt and fear firſt felt the ſtern' control, 
_ 2 wide ope the 3 3 


How fond the wiſh, that heav 'n. imparted fear 
Had from the billows ſav d thy roſy breath, 
| To ſorrowing friendſhip ſpar'd the bitter tear, 


And ſnatch'd one victim from the graſp of death! 


For lo! in air, the paths ring whirlwinds meet ; 

Clouds ruſh on clouds, in fierce confuſion hurl'd, 
And, big with ruin, rage through all the fleet, 

And fill with wild uproar the wat'ry world. 


1d, 


(,) 
Howls the loud ſtorm, and from the aching ſight, 
In ſullen darkneſs wraps the dread domain; 
As chaos were return'd, and tenfold Night 
* her ancient, melancholy reign. 


See! -_ FOR the foinry; wild aby 

Now here, now there, the giddy ſhips are . 
Aſtoniſh'd hear the growing tempeſt hiſs; _ 

And hope and fear alike the e morn. 


Ah! whe ty of youth th* 3 force, 
Or the calm counſels of maturer age, 
Of ſtubborn fate t' avert th* unalter'd courſe, y 
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Nor PFs; nor Kill the Aeiking bark can fave; ; 
The lurking fands arreſt her from beneath ; 

With horrid craſh, wide op'ning to the wave, 5 
And dreadful ruſhes in the wat'ry death! 


They ſeek the monſtrous caverns of the deep; 7 
Or breathleſs caſt upon the ſounding ſhore, 

(Where birds of prey their dreary manſions keep, 
And round the ſtorm-beat rock the billows roar) | 


(168 ) 
Neglected lie; che laſt ſad rites denied, 
That pious duty pays the flitting OY | 


Of hallow'd earth, the ſleeping duit to hide, 
And ſolemn dirge, flow winding through the glade. 


What though in ſtorms thy gentle ſpirit fled, 
Midſt raging billows, and a wint'ry {ky ; 
And the green wave, deep cloſing o'er thy head, 
Lo funk beneath, thy ſacred relicks lie! 


Yet not unbleſt, O RED! thy mournful bier, 
Nor yet unſung thy aſhes ſhall remain ; 
To thee ſhall friendſhip pour the pious tear, 
And the Muſe urge the "_ uin. / 


What a to ſoft pity denied, 
To tend thy couch, and catch thy parting breath! | 
Watch the laſt ebb of life's retreating tide, ' 
And wipe away the chill, cold damps of death! 


Yet preſent he, the mild, propitious Power, 
That from the flood the raſh diſciple . 
To ſooth the anguiſh of thy final hour, | 

And bid his angels waft thee to bins 
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e'er long, when Heav'n decrees, 


* 


And toſs'd awhile on life's tempeſtuous ſeas, 
ſtorm, and 


- 
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in peace 


the 


We too, like thee, the frequent path ſhall tread; 


» 


Outfly 


There reſt 
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NOTES ow TA POETICS.. 


F 
ven . Cy VR poet dedicates his work to o. Francis, at chat 
wa time Dauphin, and ſon of the celebrated Francls 


the Firſt of France. The actions of this Prince make no fmall 
figure in the hiſtory of the ſixteenth century. The ſpirit of rival- | 


ſhip and animoſity, which ſo long ſubſfifted between him and the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, was the ſource of infinite confuſion and 
diſorder, and deluged Europe with blood. In a great battle, fought 
under the walls of Pavia, which Francis was beſieging, he was de- 
feated, and taken priſoner. From Pavia he was conveyed to a ſtrong 
eaſtle near Cremona, and aſterwards to Madrid, where he was guard- 
ed by Alarcon, a Spaniſh General, with that rigid circumſpeRtion 
which might be expected from the ſeverity of his temper, and the 
value of the prize. After languiſhing upyrards of a year in cap- 
tivity, he was releaſed upon conditions, which did little credit either 


to the underſtanding | or the humanity of the Emperor. His | 


eldeſt fon the Dauphin, and his ſecond ſon the Duke of Orleans, or 
in lieu of him, twelve of his principal nobility were to be delivered 


up, in the moment of his PROS as hoſtages for the performance of 
the treaty. | 


The exchange of Fra: rancis for, his fans. was "peſt by Nis 
with his uſual caution. | From Madrid the returning monarch was. 
elcorted br a body of horſe. When he arrived at the Andaye, 2 
Z 2 : 
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Charles V. vol. 2 K 5 oatlitn..* 


C. 1720) 


river aki divides "I fron: Spain, Francis s e . 
appeared on the other ſide with an equal number. An empty bark 
having mosred in the ſtream, Lannoy.aud eight gentlemen put of 
from the Spaniſh, and Lautrec with the ſame number, and at the 
ſame inſtant from the French ſhore. In Lautrec's boat were the 
Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans. They met in the empty veſſel 
The exchange vas inſtantiy made; and Francis, after embracing hi 
children, ; leaped: into Lavutrec's boat, and landed in his own domi- 
pions. , A fine Tyrkiſh horſe being provided for him, he ſprung 


r * 


into the, ſeat, wayed his hand over his head, and repeatedly exclaim- 


ing, J am yet a King, galloped full ſpeed to St John de Luz, 
and from thence to Bayonne. This event happened on the 18th of 
March, _— had — een an after the battle of 
fra. 


The 1 of Francis EVENT) TED of three years in kite, 
from which they v were finally releaſed i in 1 529, by the peace of 
Cambray. The Dauphin, who was a prince of great hopes, and on 


| account of His reſemblance to his father, univerſally beloved, died 


in his nincteeyth year, 1 not without ſuſpicion of poiſon, which ſome, 
who reflected that there i is nothing of which ambition is not capable, 
Made f no Feruple to impute to the machinations of the Emperor. 


Others, however, aſcribe it to his having drunk cold water, when 


overheated at tennis. See Robertſon 8 hiſtory of the Emperor 


V. 45" In this aſſertion Scaliger i is of opinion that Vida i is 1 
taken, and alerts that poety had it's origin in the earlieſt times 


among t the © ſhepherds. Others agree vith our hw þ and a 
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(3) | 
| that there is notliing among the Greeks of greater antiquity than 
the hymns of Orpheus and Homer; and that if there were, it | 
would not take from this ſpecies of compoſition, the palm of an- | 
tiquity, fince the invention of poetry ought to be aſcribed not to 56 
the Greeks but to the Hebrews, who flouriſhed long before the 

Trojan war, and even prior to the arrival of Cadmus in Bœotia. 

It is added, that there is nothing extant in verſe of ſo early 2 

date as the ſong of Moſes in the fifteenth of Exodus, which 

Joſephus ſays, are compoſed, in hexameters. See Triſtram in 


Several parts of the Old Teſtament are written in verſe. St 

Jerome ſays, that the book of Job, is, for the moſt part, written 
in heroics; and from the words Let the day periſh wherein 
I was born,” chap. iii. 3. to © wherefore I abhor myſelf, and 
repent in duſt and aſhes,” chap. xiii. 6. all is hexameter verſe, 
confiſting of dactyls and ſpondees, like the Greek of Homer, or 
the Latin of Virgil. It is allowed by other critics, that the obs 

ſervation of Jerome is Juſt. 
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The abſurdities of the Rabbins are 8 no leſs ridiculous 
in philoſophy than in divinity. Some of them have diſcovered 
that the firſt poet was Adam; and that he compoſed the ninety- 
ſecond Pſalm previous to the fall, and ſung it on the firſt ſabbath, 
Joſephus is credulous enough to declare his aſſent to an idle tradi- 
tion, that writing was not only in uſe before the flood, but that it 
was invented by Adam himſelf! | | 


. . Pliny, Euſtathius, Pauſanias, and others 
give this tribute to Phemonoe, as prieſteſs and * of 


( 174 ) 
Pr Strabo ſays t · Þ on Pairs pus no She 


is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt Pythia. eee 
eee | 


| ZopaPrgils lige 1 049V06, xngov 72 r e 
Birds, lend your pinions, and your wax, ye bees 3 


2 verſe which ſavours not a little of the future myſtery and am- 
biguity of the oracle. This prieſteſs is ſuppoſed to have lived | 
either in the time of Abas, king of the Argives, or of Acrifius, 
So ſays Clemens Alexandrinus; but he adds, that perhaps ſhe was 
not the inventor of heroic verſe, but the firſt who uttered oracles 
in that meaſure. 1 | / 


The opinions of the critics on the formation of verſe are various. 
Ariftotle-gives his opinion in favour of heroic verſe, by which he 
means hexameters, as the moſt ſtately and ' majeſtic meaſure, 
There was a time, when, in this country, Pindaries were moſt in 


1 eſteem. Dryden ſays, that the alternate quatrain is the moſt 
| magnificent ſtructure of verſe of which our language is capable, 
But it is obſerved, in poems of conſiderable e to be parti 


Four: tireſome and infipid. 


- 109 & 110. This advice is as important, as the principles on 
which it is founded, are obyious. Many, in all ages, have mil- 
taken the itch of writing, for the capacity. But whatever may 


be thought by thoſe pretenders, who without any foundation in 


nature, or any aſſiſtance from education, expect to ſtart up at 


| once into poetical perfection, genius and art muſt each contribute 
0 to excellence | in this, as in * Re of e, A Know- 


4 


ledge of men yy things almoſt univerſal, an innate grandeur and N 


elevation of ſentiment, with an equal energy and felicity of ex- 
preſſion, and a lively imagination regulated by the moſt correct 


judgment, are ſome of the rare qualifications neceſſary in a poet. 


| Quintilian, ſpeaking both of orators and poets, ſays, * it is 


— 


obvious, that they ought to lay up a Bock of wealth, which may 


be always ready for uſe; that is, an ample ſore of matter and 


expreſſion.” 


115 to 120. This remark is worth attention. There are mo- 
ments in which thoughts fraught with excellence and beauty, ſud- 


denly preſent themſelves to the mind, and if not retained by a 
memory more happy than uſual, as ſuddenly vaniſh in oblivion. 
Such fortuitous ſallies ought inftantly to be committed to paper. 


Though perhaps not applicable to any immediate purpoſe, they 
will have their uſe on ſome future occaſion. - Pliny tells us, in 
one of his letters, that he always took with him his implements 


for writing, even when he went to the chace ; that putting down. 
any thing that ſhould occur, he might not return home with the 
mortification of having caught nothing. Quintilian offers excel · 
lent reaſons for ſuch a conduct. Irrumpunt enim optimi nom- 


nunquam ſenſus, quos neque inſerere oportet, neque differre tutum 


elt: quia interim elabuntur, interim memoriz ſuæ intentos ab 


alia inventione declinant, ideoque optime ſunt i in depoſito. Some- | 
times admirable thoughts occur, which it were neither proper to 
inſert i in the work in hand, nor ſafe to defer: for they either 
eleape 1 us; or by endeavouring to recolle& them, we loſe the 
diſcovery of ſomething elſe. The beſt way therefore i is to come. 


Wit chem to writing.” Quintilian, Book 10. C. 3. 
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1121. Wich this advice of Vida, perfeQly'agrees that of Eraf. 


mus; who recommends a . and habitual peruſal of the beſt 
writers, particularly thoſe who excel, like Tully, in a copious 
fluency of expreſſion z and he exhorts the ſtudent to a peculiar 
attention to rhetorical figures; Roring them up in his memory for 
the purpoſe of imitation, and learning' by frequent uſe, to have 
them always at band. Eraſmus de operator. . 9. 


125. This is recommended, among others, by Ariftote, in 
his Poetics 3 who obſerves that by this means, the poet having 


the whole ſubject before his eyes, as if he were a ſpectator of the 


actions he relates, will perceive what is proper to _— and avoid 


abſurdity and inconſiſtency. Ee | Sp" 


141. . Petronius adriſes the young orator, . 


— ——_— De e en 
| Maoniumquebibat ale pottre ben, 


to ls his carlieſt years to verſe, and to drink largely at the 
Mzonian fount,” To the future bard this injunRtion is ftill 
more applicable. But there is ſome danger in attempting com- 
poſition too early: for he who engages in it, while his talents are 


totally unequal to the taſk, — moſt likely be diſcouraged, before 
his faculties begin to expand. It is infinitely better to be late in 
attempting compoſition, than to produce ſuch pieces as we often 
ſee extorted by neceſſity, and carry the marks of infinite labour 
and toil. Nature may be aſſiſted, but cannot be forced with im» 
punity : and he who ſhall oblige a boy to write before he is 
capable, A not a ſcholar 
e 


i WEI 

143. It is well obſerved by Eraſmus, on the mode of ſtudy, 
that the beſt arts ſhould be learned from the ableſt maſters. For 
what, ſays he, can be ſo fooliſh, as to learn with much trouble 
and fatigue, what you are afterwards conſtrained, with {till greater 
difficulty, to unlearn? But nothing is more eaſily learned, than 
what is true and excellent, Whereas, if error and falſe taſte be 
ever obtruded upon the mind, it is wonderful with what difficulty 
they are eraſed. To the ſame purpoſe is a remark of Quinti- 
lang : who having obſerved, that we are naturally moſt tenacious 

of what we learn in youth, emphatically adds, Non aſſueſeat 
ergo, ne dum infans quidem eſt, ſermoni qui dediſcendus eſt ; 
Jet Em not e Be accuſtomed, while yet a child, to a _—_ 
of ſpeaking which muſt be unlearned again. | 


To theſe may be added the advice of Plutarch, who ſays, in 
his treatiſe on education, that when boys are of ſufficient age to 
be committed to the care of a maſter, ſingular caution ſhould be 
obſerved in the choice of a proper perſon; ws. jen abbot 


oo reha, 5 BagCnger la Tere ragaBellegy by no means commiting 


children to obſcure and barbarous W . 


= The poet here ſeems to aim a ftroke at thoſe four 
of the angelic and irrefragable doQors of the eleventh to the thir - 
teenthandfourteenthcenturies, who preſerved the ſcholaſtic pedantry - 


without the ability of their maſters, and were juſt able to keep up 
an humble imitation of their unintelligible jargon of the eſſence 
of univerſals, the ſubſtantial form of ſounds, inſolubles, * 


ceities and intrinſic modes. An education conducted on ſuch 


vild aud chimerical principles, could not fail zo introduce a Kalle 
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and barbarous taſte j and to cultivate a mode of ſentiment ang 
expreſſion directly contrary to that pure, perſpicuous elegance, 
which is certainly the firſt charm of compoſition, whether in 
verſe or proſe. Who can read, but with contempt or indigna- 
tion, the works of an author, who, through ignorance or affecta. 
tion, is perpetually involved in darkneſs, and obſcures ſcience 
with a doud of duſt? 


Equally contemptible, is the laborious diſcuſſion of uſeleſs and 
impertinent queſtions, Of this ſort is that, ſo long and learned- 
ly inveſtigated, concerning a hog driven to market with a rope 
faſtened to him, and the other end held by a man; on which it 
18 demanded, whether the hog is taken to market by the man, or 
the man by the hog! Much of a piece with this is the queſtion 
of the afs in Slow, between two bundles of hay, and ſo 
equally attracted by each, that it was. judged by the ſophiſts, he 
could touch neither. There was a time, when ſuch imperti- 
nencies were dignified with the name of philoſophy. | At * 
we * them their proper name, pedamry run mad. 


171. The ſame reaſon why young ſtudents ſhould be entruſt- 
ed only to the beft living inſtructors, will equally prove the ne- 
ceſlity of their being early trained to the ſtudy of the beſt writers, 
On this account Virgil is with great propriety recommended, 
ſince he 1s certainly one of the greateſt maſters of language, and 
adopted into the Latin tongue all the ſweetneſs and majeſty of 
Plato, with whoſe writings he was intimately acquainted,” To 
Virgil his maſter Homer will be added of courſe. . Quintilian 
thinks that theſe ſhould be among the firſt hooks read by the 


— 1 80 


learner: for, ſays he, „ though at firſt his powers may be too 
limited to reliſh their beauties, it is to be remembered that theſe 
are to be read over and over. In the mean time, his genius being 
improved by the ſublimity. of heroic - verſe, and. his judgment. 
expanded by the grandeur of. the ſubject, he will be impreſſed by 
degrees with the — mn . A 


178. Of Aſeanius or Iulus, ſon of Eneas and Creuſa, 
frequent mention is made i in different parts of the Æneid. Of 
Lauſus, ſlain as he comes to the reſcue of his father Mezentius, 
ſee an account in the tenth Eneid; of Pallas ſlain by Turnus, 
in the fifth ;—and of Euryalus by Volſcens, in the ninth, verſe 
432. It is remarked by Triſtram, that the poet introduces the 
unhappy fate of theſe. young warriors, either becauſe proximity 
of age has a fingular tendency to excite attention, or becauſe 


relations of melancholy events have a penner influence on tender 


and inexperienced minds. 


202. From Vida's mode of f expreſſion in | this paſſage, one 


| caight ſuppoſe, on the firſt reading, that he v was about to recite a 
catalogue, and to introduce a ſort of review of the Greek and 
Latin wow To this idea the following verſes ſcem full in point 


Nam, quia non paueos parte ex utraque poche, fa 
Noſtroſque, Graioſque tibi ſe offerre videbis, © nth 
= hic evites, quibus idem fidere tutus 3 
Evaleas, dicam, ne quis te fallere poſſit. 

Haud multus labor autores tibi prodere Graios, 


' wn inter of og 1 ape inſignis Homerus.'? 
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This, however, he has not done, but in a general and com- 
pendious manner; ſimply referring to ſome of the Latin poets, 
and obſerving upon the whole, that the Greek writers who lived 
near the time of Homer were ſuperior to the moderns. As this 
is the caſe, I have given the paſſage a turn ſomething Jifferent, 
and couched it in terms leſs preciſe and deciſive than my author: 


0" Twere well to each, ke. 


| 2 I 1. 10 is tndifputably the father of Epic verſe. Diony- 
fius of Halicarnaſſus ſays, i in alluſion to. a paſſage in the Iliad, that 


he may juſtly be conkidered as the KoguPn Exorv5y the earl 
and ſourge, | 


eee. 
Ks rare PI" 6 | 10320 


| Ke tow all the ſeas and 2 rivers, and al the e tribuary fireams 


of verſe. 


| 222. = this and the following verſes the poet 5 an eye to 
the ſtate of Greece, from the firſt i irruption of the barbarians to 
the preſent time; not without a particular alluſion to the Turks, 
who are in poſſeſſion of thoſe countries and Hangs once included 
in the general name of, Greece, and ſo famous for the cultivation 
of the arts, which their preſent poſſeſſors hold in ſovereign con- 
tempt. Vida had more reaſons than one for his reflections on 
this barbarous race. Italy, and Europe i in general, was, about 
this time, threatened with an invaſion unde the famous Solyman ; ; 
ſo that religion, patriotiſm, and the love of letters all conſpired 
to give an edge to his indignation. Voltaire conſidered it as one 


1 181 ) 


' misfortune of old age, that he could not live to ſee, as he ex- 
preſſed it, « the deſtruction of thoſe- rogues'the Turks, who ſhut 
up the women, and do not cultivate the fine arts,” 301 is indeed 
a melancholy conſideration, that the fineſt country in the 4 
is under the worſt government; in which all nature ſeems to 
languiſh under it's barbarous and abſurd policy —Defpotiſm, clpe- 
cially the ſullen, ſtupid deſpotiſm of the Eaſt, is alike unfavour- 
able to the mind of man, and to the face of the earth. It blalls 
every Ee within it's reach. 


2 32. In this paſſage our Se ea exemplifies the ralfic; obſo- 


„* 


ſte language of theſe wy writers; 


— tune omne ſonabat 
Arbuſtum enen [ytoai Frondoſai. 


234. e was one of the earlieſt 
Latin writers of heroic verſe. Before him the candidates for 
poetic fame chiefly « confined themſelves to rural and paſtoral themes. 
Ennius was both an epic poet and fatyriſt ; in the laſt of which, 
however, he was confiderably exceeded by his ſucceſſor Lucilius. 
He was a favourite of Scipio Africanus, and wrote a poem on 


the ſecond Punick war. 


238. Lucretius, a celebrated 13 poet, and the * one 
to whom theſe remarks can be applied, wrote a poem De 
rerum natura, which. 1 is tranſlated into En gliſh by Mr Creech. 
His wife is ſaid, in a fit of jealouſy, to have given him a philtre, 
which drove him into temporary ſtarts of madneſs; in one of 
which he at laſt killed himſelf, at the age of fifty-one, aud aity- 


ERIN - — * — 
2 — EEE or en ro cow 


{ 52  } 
Sour years before the Chriſtian æra. His ſyſtem has been refuted 
in a Latin . entitled a _— Cardinal Polignac, 


or 30. 1 _ Horace, the one as eminent in lyric, as the 
other in heroic verſe, have brought the poetry and the language 
of their country to the lk degree of perfection, A 


What a een between Vida and a late critic! The 


one is ſo enamoured of V irgil, that he makes no ſcruple to 


prefer him, in every thing but invention, even to Homer: and 
the other, thinking with a perſpicacity peculiar to himſelf, that 
ſingularity and boldneſs muſt be eſſential to ſound criticiſm, . con- 
demns Virgil, in his Drawcanfir ſtyle, tolo cælo, and thinks that if 


his language had not operated as a pickle to preſerve his ſenti- 


ments, he muſt long ago have ſunk into total oblivion! It is 


at the ſame time, curious to obſerve, that our poet's veneration 
for Virgil ſo far overpowers him, as to make him utterly loſe 


Gght of the courtly and elegant Horace, His name is not once 


mentioned in the Poetics; nor do I recolle& the moſt diſtant 


alluſion to his writings, unleſs, by an anachroniſm not unuſual 


with the poets, he claſſes him among the earlier writers of Italy. 


It is almoſt ſuperfluous to remark, that Virgil and | Horace were 


* and friends. 


282. Tyrant, and barbarians are the 3 enemies of the 
republic of letters; ; and, on this account, the names of Attila, 
Alarie, Genferic, the Oltrogoths and Viſigoths, thoſe ſavage de- 


Kroyers of learning, will be infamous to all generations. Hiſtory 


is full of the ravages of tyrants, Chi Ho-amti, emperor of China, 
who built the great wall between that country and Tartary, de- 


2 k 4&4 


a aa Ht, we m3 — 


: Cm 3 „ 
froyed all the books and learned men of that vaſt empire. The 


a Caliph, Omar the Firſt, having made the conqueſt of Egypt, 


ordered his general to burn the Ptolemzan library, in which were 
upwards of four hundred thouſand; or, as ſome fay, ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand volumes. With theſe books, the baths of Alexan- 
dria are ſaid to have been heated for ſix months. Over the door 
of this library was inſcribed, in Greek, THE PHYSIC OF TAE 
soul. Hence thoſe well known lines of Pope, i in the Dunciad; 


« Far eaſtward caſt thine eye, from whence the ſun 
And orient ſcience their bright courſe begun : ; 
One godlile monarch all that pride confounds, 

He, whoſe long wall the wand' ring Tartar bounds ; 
Heav'ns! what a pile! whole ages periſh there, | 
And one bright blaze turns learning into air. 
Thence to the ſouth extend thy gladden'd eyes, 
There rival flames with equal glory riſe, 

From ſhelves to ſhelves ſee greedy Vulcan ming 

And lick up all their phyſic of the f 


Even Chriſtians have not bluſhed to copy the HCO Cardinal 


Ximenes, at the taking of Grenada, committed five thouſand 


Alcorans to the flames. The Puritans with equal zeal defiroyed 
images and paintings; waging an indiferiminate war with the 
arts, and purſuing their ſanctimonious depredations, with as little 


regard to learning as to popery. Cromwell was mad enough to 
ſet fire, at Oxford, to the moſt curious library in Europe: and 


the mob, in the riots of 1780, demoliſhed the houſe, and con- 
ſumed the manuſcripts of the venerable Earl of Mansfield. 
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29t. The family: of Medici was diſtinguiſhed, 5n the ſpace of 


a century, by three eminent names; whoſe virtues having pro- 


cured them the eſteem of the learned, they returned the favour, 


by cultivating the Muſes with ſingular benevolence; ; —_— 
* 8 W the maxim, 


| Carmen amat quiſquis c carmine 8 gent; 'Y 


he'is ever a friend to the poets, whoſe actions are or of being 
tranſmitted to poſterity. 


Coſmo, the firſt of the andy whom we have occaſion to men- 
tion, was declared, by a public decree, the father of his country. 
Anxious for the inſtruction of the youth of Italy, he invited 
from every country, whoever was {killed in the Greek and Latin 
tongues. He liberally rewarded the learned for their publica- 
tions; and largely contributed to the reſtoration of the arts, 
After long and ably preſiding over the public affairs, he died 
at Florence, loaded with years and glory, and -conſecrated to 

. immortality by the literati, to whom he had been ſo munificent a 


- NS. 150 . 99 


Coſmo was ſucceeded by his grandſon Laurentio, another orna- 
ment of the name, and, by his patronage of letters, a ſharer in the 
glory of his anceſtor. He not only rewarded the learned with 
his uſual munificence; but that they might be ſupplied with the 
beſt works of the ancients, he ſent "FEY Greece, to procure 
_ manuſcripts at any price; exerting every effort, and ſparing no 
exjjence, in collecting the beſt books from every part of the 
world. In the midſt of his labours for the advancement of ſcience, 


A” 43 ww an mw, a 


ce, 


- Ca} 


he was ſuddenly ſnatched from the world, to the loſs as. well of 
poſterity : as of his own, times, in 1492. 


On his deceaſe, the republic of letters received another acqui- 
ſition in his ſon John de Medicis, who in 1513, was advanced 
to the triple crown, under the name of Leo the Tenth. He 
did not diſdain, in his devation, the ſociety of the Muſes. W 5 
him tlie Auguſtan age was reſtored, and poetry and the arts, 
under this liberal and accompliſhed pontiff, eminently flouriſhed. 
He invited from all parts the moſt able profeſſors of the re- 
ſpe&ive ſciences, and inſtituted an academy at Rome. Every 
one who. had the leaft pretenſions to the character of a poet, or 
was ſkilled in the liberal arts found a favourable reception with 
Leo. None, whether citizen or ſtranger, who was conſpicuous 


for his talents, eſcaped the vigilant munificence of this univerſal 


patron ; a name, which the lovers of learning will wed mention, 


1 
1 


but with gratitude and admiration. | See Triftram i in aloe. : 


R 916 


Leo's „ly was daſhed with a 3 a 
A conceited verſiſier, called Camillo Querno, travelled” from 


Apulig to Rome, with a harp in his hand, to which he fung 
twenty thouſand verſes of a poem entitled Alexias, He was 
introduced to Leo as a 'buffoon. The Pope preſented him to the 5 


honour of the laurel; and the court carried the jeſt ſo far 29.20 


cauſe him to ride to the Capitol on an elephant, and to hold 5 


folemn feſtival on his caronation,—Poor nerno was fl trau 
ported, that he wept for j joy. From that time, he conftantly 


attended the Pope's table, drank Uke a fiſh, and poured, ford | 


rele without mercy. 
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To cheſe may be added from the ſame family Clement the 
Seventh, and Catharine of Medieis, Queen of France; to the 
latter of whom that kingdom is indebted for the famous gallery 
of panting in the Palace of een in Paris. 


The chief of thoſe who' were employed in the recovery of 
ancient MSS. were the two Laſcarises, Andrew John, and Con. 
Kantine, who travelled for that purpoſe to Conſtantinople, The 
former: was twice employed in embaſſies and other public affairs; 
and both of them taught Greek and Rhetoric at Rome, Naples, 
and Milan. - Conſtantine vas interred in Meſſiua, at the public 
expence, and a marble monument erected by the ſenate to his 
ito They ved in ae e e F 


30 +. | The learned e abs vot be informed, though for 
the ſake of others it may be proper to mention, that Etruria is 
che ancient name of Tuſcany 3 ; that Inachian, Argolic, and Argive 
are applied to any thing that belongs to Greece; ; as Auſonian 
and Latian are N 10 for any _ or w_ that relates 
to _ Lt 


8 362. , This is. a a bj. g that has fo ack agitated ; "and on 
which i it is not caly to hy down rules which ſhall be implicitly 
and univerfally followed. A man of humanity will never . 
to ſeverity, but where be judges it abſolutely indiſpenfible. A 
boy naturally dull cannot help it, and ought certainly not to be 
puniſhed for a defect of nature. On the other hand, he who is 
able to learn, but does not chuſe to take the trouble, mult be 
obliged to do it. That extreme inattention, that unaccountable 
— Ws ** if not correAtcd were 


* 


* 


c3 ww I» 


„ 


as fatal as the moſt confirmed ſtupidity, muſt of neceſſity be 
ſubdued ;, and the moſt effectual meaſures ſhould be adopted for 
this purpoſe. But flogging, as it is uſed in many places, parti - 
cularly in ſome of the great ſchools, where the delinquent is 
{tripped and diſgraced in a manner ſhocking to humanity, is ſo 
abſurd a relic of barbarity, ſo vile and indecent a cuſtom, that the 
toleration of it in a civilized country, and at this time of the 
day, is little leſs than infamous. + 


Dr Johnſon is ſaid; however, to have aſſigned the ſeverity of 
one of his maſters, as a principal reaſon of his early maturity in 
claſſical knowledge. The character of Dr Buſby is well known; 
who was as remarkable for his rigid diſcipline, as for the profi- 0 
ciency of his ſcholars: but perhaps his other regulations were ſtill 
more efficacious than the argumentum 'baculinum. The illuſtrious 
author already mentioned, is of opinion, that Milton ſuffered 
corporal chaſtiſement at Cambridge. If this be true, what a 


reflection upon the manners of our anceſtors ! 


* R 


1 
— 1 


8 is 0 more than once, by Plutarch on education, that | 
boys are to be allured to the ſtudy and acquiſition of the polite 


arts by reaſon and perſuaſion, and not to be driven into it by 


ſtripes and reproaches; for, ſays he, Naa ug ws Tale Tois d,, 
{%AN0v 1 Toi $AevIrgocs TeiTuv)y ſuch treatment ſeems to be calcu» 


lated rather for ſlaves than freemen. - This advice is certainly 
excellent, ſo far as it is practicable. But after all, it will only 
amount to this; that thoſe who can be taught without ſeverity, 


muſt be treated with mildneſs; but that thoſe who eannot, and 


are yet 25 of Pe, * be taught by Some means or other. 
2 B 2 
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© 394- The Po, a river of Italy, has it's ſource at Mount Viſo, 
in Piedmont ; runs through Piedmont, Montſerrat, the Milancſe, 
and the dutchy of Mantua. From thence it. waſhes the borders 
of the Parmeſan, and part of the Modeneſe; and having entered 
the Ferrareſe, begins to divide at Ficheruolo, and diſcharges 
itſelf by four principal mouths into the gulph of Venice. Being 


| increaſed in it's paſſage to the ſea by the addition of ſeveral 


rivers, and by the melting of the ſnow from the Alps, it becomes 
extremely rapid, and "often does great miſchief to the country 
through which it paſſes. Virgil calls it fluviorum rex Eridanus, 
Po, the king of rivers; and deſcribes it more at large in thoſe 


well known lines. 


55 Et gemina auratus taurino cornua vultu 

© - Eridanus, quo non alius per pinguia n 
ali mare purpureum violentior influit amnis. 
8 3 ö 


Vida in his Chriſtiad, gives a ſimilar, though a more accurate and 
extenſive view of this famous river. Like Virgil, he retains the 
idea of it's colour; which, inſtead of the more pleaſing epithet 
auratus, he calls turbidus ; of it's double ſtream, where it joins 


| the ocean, which he expreſſes by Baud uno cornu; and of it's 


;mpetuoſity, intimated in the word rumpat. But though, like his 
maſter, he compares the double ftream to two horns, he does not 
carry the figure ſo far as he had done, in the epithet bull-faced; 


taurino vultu. But he adds the place whence it has it's riſe, the 
| ſeantineſs of it's origin, it's ſubſequent accumulation by a variety 


of ſtreams, and it's frequent overflowing it's banks, 


* The Po is the common receptacle for moſt of the rivers in Jtal. 


6 
— Pinifero Veſul de vertice primum 
It Padus, exiguo ſulcans ſata pinguia rivo: 
Hine magis atque magis labendo viribus auctus 
Surgit, latiluoque ſonans ſe gurgite pandit 
Victor: opes amnes ahi auxiliaribus undis 
Hine addunt, atque inde ; J ſuo nec ſe capit alveo | : 


Turbidus, haud uno dum rumpat in æquora COrnu. 


This deſeription is beautiful; and in the true ſpirit of poetry. 


It is certainly imitation ; but it is the imitation of a maſter. 


But does Virgil mean by gemina cornua, that, in his time, the Po 
diſcharged itſelf into the ocean by only two mouths ? If fo, it 
is materially altered ſince. 


395. Serius or Serchio, a river of Italy, riſes in the Apennines, 
in the dutchy of Modena; een the valley of Carfagnana, in 


the territory of Lucca, and falls into the Tues: ſea, five miles 
from the mouth of the Arno. 


— 


401. Linus was a native of Colchis, and one of the moſt 
incient poets and muſicians of Greece. The hiſtory of the age 
in which he lived, which Archbiſhop Uſher fixes at 1280 years 
before Chriſt, is much involved in fable. It is not certain whe- 
ther he was the teacher or the pupil of Orpheus. Some aſſert that 
they were brothers. Diodorus Siculus informs us, on the autho- 
rity of the hiſtorian Dionyſius of Mitylene, that Linus was the 
firſt among the Greeks, who invented verſes and muſic, as Cadmus 


was the inventor of letters. He is ſaid to have added the ſtring | 


lchanos to the Mercurian lyre, and to have exchanged the former 


firings which were of leather or flax, for catgut. Among his 
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ſcholars was Hercules; of whom it is ſaid * Apollodorus and 
Diodorus Siculus, that his dullneſs and obſtinacy provoked Linus 
to ſtrike him; which ſo exaſperated Hercules, that ſeizing his 
maſter's lyre, he beat out his brains with it : vx Hęarheus Th xdags 
TAnyius eri irimnkesle yag xi ogyictus wiriluve. 


Poets and muſicians have been frequently diſtinguiſhed by irri. 


tability of temper. —The genus irritabile vatum, the irritable 


race of bards, has been long proverbial. - Muſicians have con- 


trived not to be left behind in this conteſt ; and Linus was par- 
ticularly unfortunate. in having in Hercules a pupil as iraſcible 
as himſelf, An ancient player on the flute, obſerving that one 


of his ſcholars ſeemed to have no other object than to play loud, 


fell into ſuch a paſſion that he ſtruck him, ſaying, our 37 J 
Rabe To 10 xtipeevor v, aN en Fw to, To aeys! that excellence 
did not depend upon loudneſs, but that loudneſs ſhould be ſub- 


ſervient to excellence. The Gebratelt Giardini ſometimes fell, 


in his youth, into a ſimilar error, and once met with a ſimilar 
reward. Playing one night at the opera at Naples, the compoſer 
Jomelli came into the orcheſtra, and ſat down by him. Giardini, 
who had a mind to give his maſter a ſpecimen of his execution, 
gave a looſe to his fingers and his fancy ; and Jomelli, that ſuch 
inimitable talents might not loſe their reward, gave him a violent 
flap in the face. The iraſcibility. of Handel is well known. 


ps theſe inſtances we add another. H modern Timotheus, 
having gone into the North of England, to conduct the baud at 
an oratorio, obſerving one of the principal performers a little.out 
of time, took his fiddleſtick, and with infinite gravity and pre- 
ciſion, began to beat time upon his head! 


& 


us, 
| at 
out 


pre- 


— 


„ 

One more n which if it does not ſhew the crtabliey, 
is at leaſt ſufficiently expreſſive of the baughtineſs-of one of the 
profeſſion, is ſo ſhockingly profane, that I am almoſt afraid to 
relate it. But it may perhaps operate as a caution, and induce 
profeſſional men to watch the door of their lips, and to take eare 
leſt pride and indignation hurry them into ny” 


gy. Frenchman named Deſaubre, was „ ſome years ago, 
in Mancheſter. At a muſical meeting, in which Pinto was en- 


gaged to play the firſt violin, it had been expected chat Deſaubre, 


who was a very good performer, would have played the und. 
As this was not the caſe, a gentleman, meeting him after the 
concert, expreſſed his ſurpriſe, and aſked why he had not taken 
the ſecond. fiddle. Deſaubre, wiih great indignation exclaimed, 
« Me play de ſecond fiddle to Monfieur Pinto! Me vould not 


play. de ſecond fiddle to God Almighty ! 1 !” Is chere not 


ſomething of the national character in this ſpeech? Such a len- 
timent would ſcarcely have found it's way, under any proyoca- 
ton, do the mind of an Englifuman, Much. leſs would he < hav 
lſſred it to eſeape his lips! | 5 


406. 1t f is obſerved by Viperanus, that the pupa ſhould con 


- fider the iaftruftions of his teacher as facred and infallible as the 


oracle of Apollo, and imitate the Pythagoreans; who « 
their maſter's word as equal to abſolute proof; becauſe, if this is 
not the caſe, he will be involved f in N doubt and uncer- 


my. 


/ 


| 5. /Tybur; now Tivoli a city of Campania, 45 W 
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455. Tuſculum, now Freſcati, is alſo a eity of "PIN 
twelve miles Eaſt from Rome; remarkable for it's magnificent 
| palaces and gardens, But here the poet ſeems to intend a place 
in the neighbourhood, ſituated on the top of a mountain, where 
ſome ſuppoſe the antient Tuſculum to have ſtood. To this the 
poet's expreſſion, © ventos perferre nivales, is more applicable. 
In this neighbourhood was 2 country ſeat of the orator Cicero, 
where he compoſed ſome of his moſt philoſophical works, thence 
called « Tuſculan queſtions.” It i is now a monaſtery named the 
Grotto di Maria Ferrata. e eee Lig 


472 b ee ee the . . over 
e and fanatical moraliſts have caſt upon it, is of ſingular 
uſe in the progreſs of education. It is the chief advantage of a 
great ſchool; and it has been often remarked, that the beſt diſ- 
poſitions are moſt. eager to excel their competitors, and moſt 
afraid of being left behind. Quintilian inſorms us, that he was 
beſt pleaſed with thoſe boys, who were rouſed by commendation, 
had a quick ſenſe of honour, and were deeply affected by diſgrace. 
Mimi ille detur puer, quem laus excitat, quem gloria juvut, qui 
| victus Heat. That this 1 is a good fign, we have an additional con- 
 firmation. i in the judgment of Cicero. Optimus quiſque maxima 
gloria dueitur, | Above all, experience ſays that it is ſo. 


We may add, that emulation i is not envy. The one's a mallg- 
5 nant; the other a generous paſſion, The one would vob? another 
of his excellencies and advantages. 'The other has no obje& but 
10 equal, and if poſſible, excoced him in thoſe things, which all 
acknopledge to be worchy of competition. It is therefore pro- 
per, as Vida hints, (verſe 420) that the ſpirit of emulgtion {ould 


a 


"120% 193 * 


be kept up, hinge wins as the reward of excellence; and 
by marking thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves with a decided 
r Alit emulatio i eee 
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492. Quintilian's obſervations on 1 ſubject are remarkable. 
He ſays, prematurity of genius is ſcarcely ever productive f 
good fruit. They who are diſtinguiſhed by it are a ſort of pro- 
digies, who eaſily arrive at a certain degree of knowledge, and 
being carried forward by a natural boldneſs, diſcover, without 
ceremony, the extent of their abilities. What they produce is 
not any thing extraordinary, but they do it earlier than uſual: 
They are like ſeeds ſcattered near the ſurface, which preſently | 
| fpring up; or like handfuls of corn in particular ſituations, which 
ripen before the harveſt, We admire their progreſs, when we 
compare it with their years; but in a little time they ſtand 
ſtock ſtill, and admiration gradually ſubſides.“ 
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n There is citainly much good ſenſe. in theſe i s ; 0 
5 analogy, if ſuch a mode of reaſoning may be allowed us, ſeems 
1 to confirm them. When nature would prbduce any thing extra- 
* ordinary, ſhe is more tardy than uſual in her operations. The 
42 elephant i 1s longer i in geſtation than other animals. The Britiſh 

oak is not only flower in it's growth than other trees; z but it 
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grows more ſlowly than even the oak of other countries; and it 
is more valuable and durable in proportion. Why ſhould not 
this be the caſe with the human mind? It is natural to ſuppoſe ws 
that it is ſo; and experience generally confirms” the ſuppoſition. 
Accurate ae ſay with CE” that thoſe who are re- 
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markable for very early genius and a premature promiſe of the 
A greateſt things, frequently diſappoint the public expectation. 

Some exceptions. muſt be allowed. | Milton was both an early 

and a conſummate genius. So was Paſchal. But in moſt in- 
ſtances, abilities which difcover themſelves much ſooner than 
uſual, do not arrive at a proportionate increaſe. It is ſaid of an 
elegant writer, (J think Politian) that ſome Greek verſes, which 
he produced at about fifteen or fixteen, were ſuperior to any he 
compoſed at a later period. 


It is, upon the whole, no good "AY when the mind outfirips 
the body; and it has frequently been remarked, that youths of 
| premature genius have ſeldom been indulged with long life. Of 
this, Barretier, Henderſon, and many others are melancholy ex- 
amples. | 


505 & 420. Obrious as it is, that boys require relaxation 
and diverſions ſuited to their age, there are ſome who are of a 
different opinion; who allow no vacatians, and conſider all play 
as dangerous to their morals, But ſuch reaſoners are unworthy 
of an anſwer. They leave. nature behind them, and inſtead of fol- 
| any her dictates, exert all their efforts to control them, What 

18 this but to ſay that they are diſſatisfied with the works of 
God, who has implanted a love of ſport and violent exerciſe in all 

young creatures, and would alter for the better what he has left 
| imperfe&? When writers lay down principles ſo ſtrangely con- 
trary to reaſon and nature, it is to be ſuſpected that they are 
either egregious fanatics, or that they chuſe to erect a character | 
on the baſis of ingularity. Tncredulus odi ! | 
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Triſtram, in his note on this paſſage, has with.great judg- | 


ment ſelected ſome reſlections of Plutarch on education, which 
are written in an admirable ſtrain of reaſoning, and, though 
analogically conducted, are unanſwerably. argumentative and 
juſt, He obſerves, that it is with young people as with 
plants, which are nouriſhed by moderate ſhowers, but by ex- 
cellive moiſture infallibly deſtroyed z that nature herſelf teaches 


| that they ſhould ſometimes be indulged with relaxation from 


ſtudy, fince life is divided between labour and reſt ſo that watch- 
ing and ſlumber, war and peace, ſtorms and fair weather mutually 
ſucceed each other. In a word, reſt is the ſolace and ſupport of 


This. is well illuſtrated by our poet, in the compariſon taken 


from lands, which are ſometimes ſuffered to lie fallow. V. 520. 


514. Albunea, now Albuna, was a grove ſacred to the Muſes, 


not far from a ſpring of the ſame name, in the neighbourhood 


of Tivoli. It is manners by Horace with great diſtinction. 


Me nee _ patiens es ee 
Nec tam Lariſſæ pereuſſit campus opimæ, 
Quam domus Albunez reſonantis, 
Et præceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda 
|  Mobilibus pomaria rivis. 1 
8 . L.iib. I. Od. 7. 
Not fair Lariſſa“s fruitful ſhore, | 
| Nor Lacedzmon charms me more, 
Than high Albunea's airy walls 
Reſounding with her water-falls, 
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And Tivoli's delightful ſhades, 
And Anio rolling in caſcades, 


That through the flow ry 3 e 
And all the beauteous ſcene divides. 


Appisox. 


41. Anio or Anien, now Teverone, a river of Italy, which 
has it's origin in the mountains of Umbria, interſects the coun- 
try not far from Tivoli, and throwing itſelf from a conſiderable 
height into the valley below, forms a moſt magnificent caſcade. 
It falls at length into the Tyber, The epithet Zmpid, which I 


| have given it, though not without ſome exception applicable to 
| this river, is however adopted by my author; 
© witreas Anienis ad undas; 

= | et os boar} e ant e 

3 We Silius Italicus in his Silvæ; 


Ae geliti Ani 'repidabat coral undi. | 


The 1 like moſt of the Ma (hy is, in gate parts 

of it, too rapid and impetuous to be perfectly clear. Statius calls 

it Anien, and particularly notices the rocks among which it flows, 
| and it's amazing impetuoſity and foam. But after a moſt noiſy | 
| and turbulent courſe of ſeveral miles over rocks and mountains, 
in which it's ſtream is frequently broken by a number of caſcades, 
3 | it deſcends into a valley, where, ſays Addiſon, «it recovers it's 
| | temper, as it were by little and little, and after many turns and 
windings, falls n into the Tyber,” wk - | 


197 ) 
Ipſe Aniens (miranda fides) intraq: ſuperque 
Saxeus, hic tumidam rabiem, NMAC _ 


Mane — — . { 
| | | Stat. Silv. 1. 3. 


So Silius Ttalicus 
Sulphureis gelidus qua ſepit leniter undis, | 
Ad genitorem Anio OY fine murmure Tibrim. 


Here the loud Anio' 8 peil eu. clamours ceaſe, 
That with ſubmiſſive murmurs Pie, in peace 
To his old fire the er | 


* 2 | \ 
The 4 divided the antient © Latjurn PR the & territory of 
the Sabines. 


1 e Almi this fubjeat without nking notice of. a well 
known 8 on that paſſage in Cato, 


4 80 the pare limpid rea, when foul'd with . 


which Bolingbroke has PEN in a "hoy to Pope,” but | 
which I think a very ridiculous one. This nobleman is of opi- . 
nion, that Addiſon's expreſſion muſt have been faulty, becauſe a 


ftream cannot be pure and limpid, and yet foul with Rains. But 
before he is proved guilty-of. a bull, it muſt be ſhewn, that 


he has made his rivulet at one and the ſame time limpid and yet 


foul; and it muſt be farther demonſtrated, that a limpid ſtream 
cannot be made foul. But the truth i 18, that a ſtream may be 


pure in general, and pet foul in particular parts. Abore all, 


what . n the force « * this criticiſm is, that a river: as 
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well as every thing in nature, is to be denominated, not from 


an accident, but from it's general and prevailing qualities: con- 


ſequently, Addiſon's ſtream, being generally pure and limpid, 

was properly diſtinguiſhed by thoſe epithets, notwithſtanding the 
Incidental circumſtance of being ſometimes fouled by torrents 
from the hills. 


Our author had, no o doubt, band of the exiticifea 3 in "ap 


and as he never condeſcended to alter the paſſage, i it 18 a ſufficient 


proof that he deſpiſed it as it deſerved. For a boy of fourteen, 
with all the petulance of that age about him, and with parts more 
ſprightly than ſolid, it was, as Bolingbroke obſerves, «© well 
enough ; or rather, it was pardonable ; but when his Lordſhip 
deigned to adopt it, he drew a bow at a venture, and eriticiſed | 
as if determined to bring his e e into Seeg 


But Bolingbroke had no . 1 have been the more 
particular in this note, becauſe 1 ſuſpe&t him to have been pre- 
Judiced againſt 4 Addiſon as a Chriſtian and a man of virtue; and 
to have criticiſed with all the rancour of infidelity on his mind, 


He ſpeaks of his poetry in general with a contempt it cannot 


| deſerve; and 1 beg leave to fay, t that the only verſes of Lord 


Bolingbroke that T have ſeen, are far inferior to the worſt that 
ever fell, in his moſt unpoetical moments, from the pen of 
Addiſon—Voltaire, another critic of che ſame ſchool, ſays of 


Addiſon, that © the gulph between taſte and genius, is immenſe. 


But he who has read the eſſays on the pleaſures of imagination, 
and denies M genius, either contradifts his Judgments or mult 
be utterly" . oped in what June conſiſts. 


4 
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440 It is certainly no unimportant 98 of the office of a 
teacher, to diſcover the bent of his pupil's genius. As the wants 
of ſociety could never ſuffer that all ſhould be engaged in the 
ſame purſuits, nature has made a proper proviſion in this caſe, by 
inſtituting a wonderful diverſity of genius and talents. | 


To this purpoſe Friſtram has ſelected ſeveral obſervation from 
Quintilian, and from Viperanus, de Ratione Docends. From 
ſome expreſſions of the latter, one would fuppoſe him an adept 
6 in judicial aſtrology. . « Genius, ſays he, is not the ſame in all; nor 


are all equally competent-in the ſame arts, fince every man is not 
: intended by nature for the profeſſion of each. All have not the 
55 ſame conſtitution of body; nor are born under the ſame aſbes of 
1 the heavens, and configuration of the ſtarr. Thus, there is an 
acumen in ſome, which inclines them to logical diſquiſition ; ſome 
1 are remarkable for memory, which is peculiarly requiſite in the 
e- ſtudy of the law; while others are diſtinguiſhed by vigour and 
id accuracy of judgment, neee 
d. phical purſuits. e 
i 5862. This 9 is ago to the hh f Quintlian, 
© who would have all amorous compoſitions concealed from the eye 
4 of youth, What would he have ſaid, had he lied in this cen- 
5 tury, and ſeen what ſtrange pieces are produced by modern | 
Fr noveliſts, for the inſtruction of the riſing generation ? But L 
oy mean not to condemn novels without diltinction. Some of Wen 


= particularly thoſe of Richardſon, Brooke, and Moore, have the. 
beſt tendency z aud are indeed, virtue ( teaching by examples. 


a). 5 


612 to 619. Nothing can be more contemptible than the 
preſumption of thoſe quacks in literature, who, becauſe they have 
ſucceeded in ſome inſtances, conceive themſelves excellent in every 
thing. Becauſe a man has.been fortunate in controverſy, or has 
ſore knowledge of divinity, muſt he therefore be a great philo. 
ſopher, a judicious hiſtorian, a phyſician, a naturaliſt, and a poli- 
tician! ? How few know the nine of their own powers! 


u is contain, . 


ſhould acquire a fund of general knowledge and obſervation. 


| Plutarch ſays, Au Tov maids Tor ng fend Tay a Jos aH; 
ey ν,² TeuTevpuei|wy perils an, pale alen wer we. A liberal 
and well educated youth ought to have ſome acquaintance with 
the whole circle of ſcience : but he adds, Anas Java pee w cen 
£434), woTiIgavu yauuele; WV3x99, '5Y RATE wag To rd Nο &TJure]ev, but 


this curſorily, and as it were, by way of a taſte; for perfection in 


every thing is impoſſible. So that, in his judgment, ſome things 
are to be known accurately and completely; while in others a 
general view is ſufficient. In the former, the poet ſtudies for 


| matter; in 1 the latter, for ornament or illuſtration. Nullam poeta | 


ſcientiam aſpernabitur, ſays Voſſius ; quarundam tamen guſtus 
ſuffecerit, ſaltem in iis partibus, unde ornatus aliquid accedere 
Poemati poſſit. The poet will think no ſcience beneath his 
notice, Of ſome, however, a taſte will be ſufficient, at leaſt in 
thoſe parts which are admitted into ee 9 for the embel- 
lſhrents which _ afford. c 


626. — Uljfics are the chief fubjeRt of the 


Odyſſey of Homer, who is generally conſidered not only as the 


ns 4 ws Aed. oo. 


he 
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brit of epic poets, but the greateſt. Some, however, give the 
preference to Virgil, and ſome to Milton. Perhaps Johnſon is 
not far from the truth, when he ſays, that 4 Milton's work is 


not the greateſt of heroic poems, only becauſe it is not the firſt,” 


But in works of genius, where excellence is nearly equal, anti- 
quity will demand the preference, Every poet of eminence has 
imitated Homer. Some have done it with ſervility. Hence 
Elian tells us that a painter named Agathon drew a picture of 
Homer vomiting, and the other 48 kicking 1 it up. 


It is a diſtinguiſhed excellence of this venerable bard, that 


bis Muſe is as remarkable for purity of ſentiment, as for loftineſs 
of conception, or juſt and degant diction. It has been obſerved | 


by one of his commentators, that all his poetry is one continued 


eulogium of virtue : and Horace ſays, that he has done x more in 


favour of morality than all the philoſophers. 


— quid fit 5 quid turpe, quid atile, quid non, 
Plenius ac melius Chryſippo & Crantore dicit. I 
Lib. I. Epiſ. 2. 


696. Aleides is a name frequently given to Hercules by the 
poets, and probably derived from the Greek waxy, an oak, meta- 
phorically put for ſtrength and. vigour. Ancient authors enu- 
merate many of this name. But the moſt celebrated is the 
Theban Hercules, ſaid, in fabulous hiſtory, to be the ſon of 
Jupiter and Alcmena, wife to Amphitryon king of Argos; 
whom, to preſerve his conſiſtency, tonantem fornicantemque „ 
v En of her huſband. 


2D 
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s The labours of Hercules are well Lbown'; the firſt of which 
was to vanquiſh a lion of immenſe” fize, that frequented Nemea, 
a wood of Achaia, He is therefore generally repreſented by 
painters and ſculptors as leaning on an immenſe club, and covered 
with the ſkin of this formidable animal. After his death he was 
ranked among the gods, and admitted to divine honours. 


714. None can hope to. write well, who does not ſuit bis 
ſubject to his capacity. It is therefore proper that the future 
author ſhould try his firſt eſſays on themes of no great moment 
or extent. We ſhould not, fays Pontanus, ſuddenly undertake 
Iliads and the wars of the giants, ſubjects which are difficult and 
extenſive ; for what would this be, but to ſoar, like Icarus, on 
Faxen wings? Let us rather firſt treat of trivial or even ludicrous 
themes, celebrating, with Virgil a gnat, an' ant, or a ſpider ; 
finging, like Homer, the battles of the frogs and mice; or ſport- 
ing, like Æſop, in fable.” Pontan. Poet, Inſtit. Lib. I. c. 11. 


722. Arachne is the poetical name for a ſpider; taken from 
Arachne, a virgin of Lydia, celebrated for her {kill in the labours 
of the loom; who contending with Minerva, . was by her mets- 
morphoſed into a ſpider. See Ovid. 6. Met. 

In latere exiles digiti pro cruribus hzrent, 
Cztera venter habet: de quo tamen illa remittit 15 
: Stamen z and antiquas exercet aranea telas. - 
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763. Pan and Faunus : the Latin and Greek names of the 
ſame deity, who.was the god of ſhepherds, and the inventor of the 
pipe. He is deſcribed as having horns on his head, his lower 
parts like thoſe of a goat, The word is often uſed in the plural, 
The Fauni were the gods of fields and woods. Propertius calls 
them capripedes Panes, the goat-footed Fauns. 


770. Retirement is certainly favourable to contemplation; 
and rural ſcenes and the face of unadulterated nature have in all 
ages furniſhed the poets with matter of deſcription and eulogium. 
Horace aſks' a friend how he could ſuppoſe that he ſhould write 
amidſt the eares and labours of the city; and ſets it down for a 
a | | 7 | 


— 


Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, & fugit urbes; 
that the whole tribe of authors ſhuns the town, and delights in 


the country. Modern poets and writers of all deſcriptions ſeem, , 


if we may judge from their conduct, whatever they may pretend 
in their writings, to be of a different opinion: for in this iſland 
moſt of them reſide in London, or ſome other principal town. 
Of this number was the learned Johnſon; and it muſt be con- 
feſſed that he gave a good reaſon for it. The ſociety to be found 
there, and the literary advantages with which it abounds muſt 
have been powerful recommendations to fo inquiſitive a mind. 


806. Promethens, fon of Japetus and Clymene, and father of 


Deucalion. He was feigned by the poets to have made men 
originally of clay, and to have implanted within them the qua» 


2D2 


ties of different animals; the timorouſneſs of the hare, the pride 
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| of the peacock, the hit of the fo, te aaa o ti 
RAS e | 


Fertur Prometheus addere principi 
Limo coactus particulam undique 
Deſectam, et inſani leonis 

Vim lomache appoſuiſſe noſtro. | 


When bold Prometheus Giſt began, 
As ſtory goes, to form a man, 


From ev'ry thing he ſnatch'd a a parts 
Jo furniſh out his clay, 


And to complete his rude eſſay, ; 
And plac'd the lion's fury in his heart. 
Being admitted by the favour of Minerva into heaven, where 
he ſaw every thing animated by ethereal: fire, he lighted at the 
fun a ſtick which he had brought with him, and animated by this 
means his man of clay. Jupiter enraged at the theft, gave Pan- 


dora a box to be delivered to him; which when Prometheus had 


OY an infinite number of diſeaſes and ie ruſhed forth. 


= " Poſt ignem theres domo . 
. Subdutum, macies & nova febrium 


* . 


e incubuit ee 


Others ſay that ſuſpeRing the Baud, he rejefied the e of 
Jupiter, and was therefore chained and extended on his back in a 
cave at Mount Caucaſus, where a vulture ea preyed on 


of 


JN 


d es 


his liver. Thus ſlory, 1 like moſt chat are to be found in 
fabulous hiſtory, ſeems to be fiction grounded upon fact, is par- 


ticularly related in the Ken, of e and the 


n of ae. 


ö we to trace the hiſtory of I, through all = 
Jabyrinth of antiquity, the taſk were endleſs. Some ſay that he 
was puniſhed, not for the fire he had ſtolen, but for his preſump- 
tuous love of Minerva ; and that he was delivered from his tor- 
ments by Hercules. The poet Menander will have it „that this 
puniſhment was inflicted, becauſe he was the author and inventor 


of that terrible. evil, evoman z and that her name was Pandora.— | 
Perhaps this was ſaid in a fit of Jealouſy ; ; for he was paſſionately 


fond 2 8 women; 


The truth, — t to be, that 8 was a man of a philo- 
fophical genius; 3 ſo ſuperior to the reſt of mankind, that they 
knew not what to make of him; fo they covered him all over 
with _ Some think he invented the art of . metals. 


818 to > 829. Ot che ancient oracles = 1 5 been faid * 


poets and fabulous hiſtorians. In my opinion, the ambiguity of | 
their reſponſes i is a ſufficient proof that though they. were more 
artful, they were little wiſer than thoſe who conſulted them. 
The eſtimation in which they were held had perhaps no better 
foundation, than the i e and e of thy times in 
which they flouriſhed. 


836. The poet naturally concludes the firſt bock, which is a 
fort of introduction to the poem, with the praiſe of poetry and 
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an account of it's divine origin,” The ancients enrried this idea 


to great lengths, and ſuppoſed poets to write, as the oracular 
prieſtefſes are ſaid to have delivered their reponſes, under a divine 
influence. A favourite error, which the bards were not eager to 
diſcountenance, ; Plato has ſeveral reniarkable paſſages in his 
writings, which ſhew that this was the opinion of Socrates, who 
ſuppoſed that in compoſition the ſenſes of poets were frequently 
ſuſpended, and that the gods made uſe of them as miniſters and 
interpreters. d Jadla & 0 0205, oZ210 5405005 roures vor, Tovlas; veilas 
vrnellais xa reis xenopeaTors rcd Tors fee eo Jorg Frcocg* u petic 64 
arne ius udo, d. ur ovles $104) of lde Aol lig eile nN able, 
olg g pen ragten, Nö 85 ablos 19 3 Agyuv, hs T&lwv % ea xda, 
ges Nees Plat. i in Ton. See alſo Apol. n, 


It is 85 this view af things, that Socrates tells us he fought 
in vain among the poets for the wiſeſt of men; for he found 
them e to utter what nh did not underſtand. | 


845. The deny of Ones bas been ſo Tag * by 
the poets, that it needs little illuſtration. Vigil has related it 
in a beautiful epiſode i in the fourth Georgic, i in the latter end of 
which, the fimile of the ni ightingale is perhaps the ſweeteſt and 
moſt pathetic that ever was compated. | 


. Septem illum totos perhibent ex n 
Raupe ſub aeria, deſerti ad Strymonis undam 
Fleviſſe, et gelidis hæc evolviſſe ſub antris, | 
| Oo tigres, & agentem carmine ene : 


vi 18 alea n mærens Philowela ſub umbras | 
; ® POP 


n 


| Amiſſos queritur fztus, quos durus arator 
_ Obſervans nido implumes detraxit; at illa 
Flet noctem, ramoq: ſedens miſerabile carmen 
| Integrat, et mæſtis late loca queſtibus implet. 


Por ſeven continued months, if fame ſay true, 
The wretched ſwain his ſorrows did renew; 
By Strymon's freezing ſtreams he fat alone, 
The rocks were moyv'd to pity with his moan ; 
Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his wrongs, 
Fierce tygers crouch'd around, and loll'd their fawning tongues, 
So, cloſe in poplar ſhades, her children gone, 
The mother nightingale laments alone : | 
Whoſe neſt ſome prying churl had found, and thenee, 
By ſtealth convey'd th? unfeather'd innocence. 
But ſhe ſupplies the night with mournful ſtraine, 
And melancholy muſic fills the plains. 
7 | 7 Dzyvex. 


856-7. Cerberus, the three-headed dog of hell. Erynne, one 
of the Furies, "nem ee ee e 
EX cal 


— 
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3 5 NOTES a 5K POETICA. 


BOOK "The" 


1. 51 poet, about to enter on a difficult and important 

part of his work, and to inſtruct his pupil in the diſpo- 
ſition of his matter, takes occaſion to put in Aren his own 
rule v. 35. Pontan. Poct. al, DEE. 3 


Vn. It is the poet's firſt care to fix the reader's. attention ; 
which the rhetoricians inform us, is beſt accompliſhed by briefly 
entering on a general expoſition of the ſubje&, and pointing out 
what it is that we intend to treat. The propoſition of a poem 
ſhould be equally ſimple and conciſe, touching in few words upon 
the principal things to be diſcuſſed. For the reader, when once 
acquainted with the ſcope and buſineſs of the work, looks ouſly 

forward to the relation. Viperan. de Poet. . 2. c. 1 4 : 


/ 


35. This rule is taken from the anode of Homer, who, in 
each of his poems, has interwoven the invocation with the pro- 
poſition. Virgil, on the contrary, ſeparates the one from the 

other, firſt propoſing his ſubject, and then invoking the Muſe, 
Hence we may conclude, that he conſidered it of little conſe- 
quence, whether they were united or diſtin, D. 


There is a 3 perſuaſion in the alk of men, that 
nothing arduous and extraordinary can be accompliſhed but by 
the * influence: for this reaſon, all who have any Pretenſiont 


ne 


. | - (408 ) s 


to religion reſort, i in all Aken a to ſuch interpolition. | 


By this means, the poet ſecures the confidence and benevolence 
of the reader, fixes his attention, and gives a favourable impreſ- 
fion of himſelf, as a man under a divine inſpiration. - Pontan. 
L 2. e. 


It is uſual with the poets Fs invoke the deities who preſide 


over the things of which they treat, as Lucretius, Ovid, and 
Virgil. But the latter and Homer have ſhewn by their example, 
that the invocation of the Muſes i is moſt ſuitable to the epic. 


The time of invocation is as. alin as the poet enters on any 
thing new, like Virgil when beginning the ſecond part of his 
narrative, En. 7—when things are introduced that exceed be- 


lief, as the metamorphoſis of the Trajan fleet into nymphs, 


n. 9—and. as often as things of a ' myſterious nature are ex- 
1 of which ſort are the ſcenes to which Æneas was intro« 
duced on his deſcent to the infernal regions, An. 6 Theſe are 
the chief, but not the only oceaſions for invocation, as may be 


ſeen in different m_ OS We and the ZEneid. 
Trine n 


45 to 3 The propriety of this calls 3 is obvious. Nothing 
can be more invidious and diſguſting than a pompous, bloated 
exordium." Horace has noticed with fingular ſeverity and con- 
——_ kind, and marked it 25 a beacon 3 RY 


Nee fic i incipies ut 3 cycicus alin, 
Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bein 3 
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deman ding with | indignation, what this mighty promiſer will 
Parturiunt monte, naſcetur ridiculus mus. 


The mountain 6 and a mouſe is born. | 


Boſlu, on epic poetry, cenſures Claudian? s introduction to his 
Rape of Proferpine, as well as thoſe of Statius and Lucan as turgid 
and bombaſtic. Whence, ſays he, it is worthy of obſervation, 
that poets who enter on their ſubjects with ſuch oſtentation, are 

rather puffed up with a falſe conceit of imaginary, than depend 
on the conſciouſneſs of real talents ; and making the moſt mag. 
nificent promiſes, generally prove them fallacious. 


A judicious writer will begin modeſtly, and kindle-as he goes; 
imitating Homer, who, as Horace obſerves, does not degenerate 
from fire to ſmoke, but from doubtful and obſcure glimmerings, 
Wy increaſes till he gains like the fun his meridian ſplendour. 


Non fumum ex fulgore, fed ex fumo dare lucem 

| Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa dehine miracula promat ; = 

ON Wee et cum Cyclope Charybdim. 
Hor. Art. Poet. 


_ , Gr, There is ſcarcely any thing in the propoſition to the 
| Odyſſey concerning the return of Ulyſſes, which might not 
equally ſuit the exordium of a poem on the return of Diomed. 
The author of the Eneid r 
name of his hero. 7935 5 


9 S 9 


( 


The rule to-which this note refers has reſpect only to the intro- 
duction, in which the poet ought to mention no name, but to 
ſpeak of his hero in general terms. But as Homer in the Iliad 
has obſerved a contrary method, adding to his hero's name the 
patronymic Pelides, whoever ſhall think proper to deviate from 
the rule, may juſtify himſelf on the authority of this prince "= 
poets. Boſſu on * Poet. I. 3. c. 3. 


85. It is particularly to be n that has new 32 
various ſhall be brought forward, and the feeds of future ſcenes 
ſcattered in the preſent; by which the mind of the reader will 
be engaged and ſuſpended, and he will haſten with the more 
GI to the ſequel. Voſl, Inſt, Poet, ib. 3. e. 2 Ts 


95. One of the e e of e is the artful 
diſtribution of a ſubject, whether narrative or didactic. It is eſpe- 
cially ſo in poetry, which delights in a mode of arrangement 286 
well as of expreſſion peculiar to itſelf, and as remote as poſſible 
from proſe, | e 1 . 


Ordinig "vgs virtus erit & venus, aut ; ego falor, 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 0 
 Pleraq; dirt, et præſens in dene omittat. 


— 


95. Some think that epic writers date their poems from the 
middle or the latter end of the narrative, that they may differ as 


much as poſſible from hiſtorians, who deduce their relations of 


events from their ſource and origin, obſerving only their regular 
ſucceſſion, and the order of time in which they happened: 
whereas the poet pays attention not only to the things that are 


2 E 2 
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n 
real or fictitious. | | | 


| "4 is to * obſerved, howerer, that bs ſhall | not begin rally 
and at random, but ſhall enter upon his work with ſomething of 
importance, and Acietly cornefted with the main e. 


111. In this view Ariſtotle eaminende Homer, who by not 
undertaking to give a ſuecinct hiſtory of the Trojan war, and 
ſelecting only ſuch a part of it as beſt ſuited his purpoſe, accom- 
pliſhed his deſign much better than he would otherwiſe have done, 
and avoided infinite tediouſneſs and confuſion. By this means he 
gave himſelf an opportunity to embelliſh and diverſify his poem by 
the catalogue of the ſhips, and a variety of agreeable and inſtructive 
epiſodes. His kill in this inſtance Ariſtotle conſiders as ſome- 
thing more than OY. Saure ay FRO TOSS Poet. 
©. -—of 5 


11 3. The aaa of Ne W in the conteſt of beauty 
between Juno, Minerva, and Venus, he decided for the latter, is 
feigned by the poets to have been the occaſion of the Trojan 
war: for Venus favonring Paris in his deſigns upon Helen, wife 
of Menelaus king of Sparta, the rape of that princeſs produced 
the confederacy of the kings of Greece. — This ftory has given 
gorges to the famous Prophecy of Nereus, 

"Oe cum traheret per freta e 
0 | a 1 1. od. 1 5. 
which I think is the moſt fniſhed example of indignant conciſe- 
eh and animation in the whole compuly of poetry. 


T7 213 ) 


119. ne e Achilice gien Agaormtion; general of 
the Greeks, who had robbed him of the beautiful Briſeis, is the 
chief ſubject of the Iliad. Peleus was the father of Achilles; 
hence the latter, according to a frequent cuſtom of Homer, 1 
often diſtinguiſhed by the mg my Pelides. | | 


+ 


125. Simels and 8 Simois; a river which flowing 
from Mount Tda through the plain of Troy, joins the Xanthus 


in its paſſage to the ſea, and falls with it into the e 0 


near the prone of: Sigzum. 


Ta or Scamander, a river of Als, which FAY into che 
Helleſpont ; called by Heſiod, 9 Lu’¾i)ige v, the divine Sca- 
mander. It was formerly called Xanthus, alluding to it's colour, 
which was yellow. Homer, intimating it's change of name, 
aſcribes, according to his uſual mode, the more ancient appella- 
tion to the gods, the modern to men. | 


0 Xar$oy dene "OY Sh k ExapurIyor. 
"With gods * Lunch, but by men Scatter War; 


The cath through which theſe rivers "4 was the W 


ſcene of action between the two armies. 


128, Ade. a 8 of Greece, where the 1 * af- 
ſembled, took an oath never to deſiſt from the war, till Helen 


ſhould be reſtored, and the diſhonour done to Greece expiated by 


the deſtruction of Troy: 


* 


| or? *; 8 mite Axkrj,ͤ 
i ce. x Ata 3 Tewes Piguess. 
Iliad. 2. 303 -. 
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136. Uiyſſes ſometimes called Ithacus, from Ithaca where he 
reigned, and ſometimes Laertiades, from his father Laertes, is 
conſidered as one of the chief inſtruments in the deſtruction of 
Troy, from his ſuperior policy and perſeverance, and from his de- 
tection of Achilles, who was diſguiſed as a woman at the court 
of Lycomedes, whence he W him with him to the war, 


10 1 . The Ciconians were a people of The, near the 
Hebrus. Ulyſſes on his return from Troy, being forced thither 
by contrary winds, defeated them, and plundered their city 
Iſmara. Ovid relates wonderful things of a river in this coun- 
uYs Ow i the bowels of thoſe who drank i it into ſtone. 


. habent enges quod cok ſaxea reddit 
n, 7 tactis inducit marmora rebus. | 
Met. 15. 


In phi proſe, the water of tis river had a 79 TRY quality : 
in flumine Ciconum lignum dejectum lapideo cortice 
obducitur. Plin. But the bowels of the people remained un- 
petrified, notwithſtanding. I think there is a water in Mont» 
erat, in the Weſt Indies, which has a fimilar quality. 


144. Calypſo, A nymph ; daughter of is nn Thetis, 
whoſe reſidence was in Ogygia, ſometimes called Calypſus, an 
iſland near the promontory Lacinium in the Tonic ſea. Here 
he entertained Ulyſſes during ſeven, or as Ovid sr fix 9 0 
See rt. E 


146. Ai a juſt and hoſpitable king of the Phcoeacians, 
who entertained Ulyſſes on his return from Troy. The gardens - 


Dae. Wh I. 


85 


8 


ts). 


of Alcinous are frequently noticed by * ancients as uncommonly | 


beautiful __ e 


— il jubebit 
Poma dari, quorum ſolo paſcaris odore, 
owl Ds Phozacum autumnus habebat. 
| Juv. Sat. 5. 


| Alcinoi apologi, the 5 , Alcinous were proverbial; pro- 


bably from the prodigies related by Ulyſſes at the royal table 
among this innocent and credulous people. I have ſeen it ob- 
ſerved, hut forget where, that Homer has ſhewn great art, in 
making the hero of the Odyſſey relate his wonders to ſuch a 
people, and ſo happily ſuit the ſubje& to the audience. 


Macrobius commends Homer for not beginning with the em- 
barkation of Ulyſſes at Troy, but with his ſailing from the iſland 
of Calypſo, and his landing among the Phœacians. There the 
hero relates whatever had happened fince he left Troy. By this 


means the order of hiſtorical narration is judiciouſly avoided. | 


151.  Vidz's expreſſion 18, 
Alnte tamen fi geſta canant ——— 


Where by ante geſla he means thoſe circumſtances which give the 
firſt occaſion to the events related in a poem, ſuch as the origin 


of Juno's reſentment agaiuſt the Trojans ; which was alſo the. 


occaſion of the war. : 


155. Much of the effect of poetry depends on keeping the 


wind in ſuſpence, and fixing the attention, by continually pro- 
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8 ſomething new, nd nnn. the work to an unex. 
l iſſue. | 


159. See Iliad, 1. + 


\ 


161, For dee of Ups from the „car Patyyhemus 
ſee Odyſſey, I. 9. 7 


172. The fingle conidet of Paris and kan, ſee Iliad, 1. 4. | 
279. See Odyſſey, l. 21. 


189. Here the poet has f in view the conduQ of Virgil in the 
Eneid, who by hints of what ſhould happen in the ſequel, by 
predictions of many toils and dangers by land and ſea, in the rage 
of the elements and the ſhock of battle, with intimations of final | 
proſperity, ſcatters up and down the ſeeds of futurity, and with 
223 99 e eaptirates t the attention. | 


200. Theron, a gigantic How ſlain 4 ene in the be - 


ginning of a battle. Eneid 10. v. 31 2. 


20 3. n mortally nc * Heger, tens the 


| Latter with a fimilar fate by the hand of Achilles. Thad 16. 851, 


207. One of the Furies under the figure of a bird of omen, 


lier about the face and ſhield of Turnus, prophetic of his death 
| in the ſingle combat with Eneas. Eneid 12. 863. 


215-16. When Virgit relates the death of Pallas by the hand 
of Turnus, he artfully hints at the cataſtrophe of the poem in 
the. death of the latter, by obſerving that./2 time would come 
when he would wiſh he had never touched the ſpoils of the van. 


quiſhed d the laſt Eneid, Turnus being i in the power 


thus * ori 


„ 


of his adverſary, the latter yields to his intreaties, and is inclined 
to ſpare him till he ſees upon him the golden belt of his friend. 

Upon which he inſtantly puts him to death, Compare the con- 

dluſion of the Eneid with thoſe eee | 


3 


Turno nem erit 


The time ſhall come, when Turnus, but in vain, 
Shall wiſh uptauch'd the trophies of the lain ; 
- Shall wiſh the fatal belt was far away, 

And curſe the dire remembrance of the day. 


Such 3 intimations, though not explicit and n give 
che reader ſome idea of the event, an and in the mean time greatly 


co to N up the attention, 


— 


240 to 264. In tet PK Vida NED Fa Homer for the 
prolix and circumſtantial accuracy of his deſcriptions, Perhaps 
the n with which he deſcribes the arms and chariots of 
his heroes, noticing the moſt trifling circumſtance, will appear to 
moſt of his readers a defect in the conduct of the Iliad: But his 
admirers will defend him by ſaying, that ſuch interruptions of the 
narrative afford an agreeable reſpite from the contemplation of 
ſcenes of horror and carnage z and that they help to lengthen and 
Th ae may be id hin atomic out dunn th 
cloths of the wounds received in battle, Bl 


2F 


«(8 ) 


- with 5 to Therſites, whoſe baſe and ignoble mind is 


deſeribed as being lodged in an equally i ignoble body, critics wilt 


differ in opinion. Homer has been much cenſured on this ac. 
count. But it is certain that moſt poets have imitated the 
example. Perhaps they have done fo in conformity with a very 
natural prejudice z and therefore have generally agreed that amiable. 
and heroic characters ſhall have beautiful and majeſtic perſons, 
and on the contrary; that characters of a different complection 
ſhall carry ſome intimation of their vices in their awkward and 
ungracious aſpeR. See Iliad 2. 212. 


265. 50 Virgil i 18 | here 3 who, when he has occaſhon 
to mention Drances, a character of no great note, ſays little of 
him by way of preface, but at once brings him forward as ſpeak- 
ing in e He deſeribes him in fimilar terms with 


Factious and rich, bold at the council board, 
But cautious in the field, he ſhun'd the ſword; 
A cloſe caballer and tongue valiant lord. 

| See Eneid 11. 336. 


373. Epiſodes unſcaſonably sl are fo. fur from em- 
belliſhing a poem, that they blemiſh and diſgrace it; of which 
fort particularly are far fetched, abſtruſe diſquiſitions, a fault fre- 
| quently to be reprehended in Lucan. Theſe, though in their 

proper place execllent and worthy of admiration, are on other 
occaſions, Ike the e fan ol n, juſtly regarded 
with contempt. 7 


** ; ( 219 ) 


284. The a cenſure of the impertinent introduction of 
ſuch ſubjects in poetical compoſition, may remind us to what 
lengths ſome writers go in dogmatical aſſertion on ſome of the 
molt intricate ſubjects i in that abſtruſeſt and moſt uncertain of all 
ſciences metaphyſics. * 


When a late eminent phyſician. was before the examiners, pre- 
vious to his being admitted to his degree, as he was reputed an 
adept in metaphyſics, the profeſſor had the curioſity to aſk him, 
Domine Candidate, ubi ſedes anime ? The anſwer was, neſcio. To 
which it was replied with equal propriety : and conciſeneſs, nec g. 


and I r it was as good an anſwer as has bern yet der, 


Perhaps in moſt W we are as ignorant with reſpeR- to 
the human ſoul as we are with regard to that of the brutes. The 
Doctors of the Sorbonne have not yet determined whether it be 
ſeated in the pineal gland, or, as an old 1 man in Lincolaſtire 
rather n in the back bone! ! | 


A writer of Goo antiquity decides ane il Sa babes by 
ſaying, not very philoſophically, that God is the ſoul of brutes 3 
Deus oft anima brutorum ; of which any man may believe all he 


can comprehend, which will not be much. If it mean that God 
is the ſource of life and intelligence to the brutes, the ſame may 


be ſaid of man, If the intention be that God is literally to 


brutes what the ſoul is to the body, it will then follow that they _ 


act 2 immediate aſpiration |. 


307. This aludes to Aneid 6. 713, where Eneas, on his 
deſcent into N queſtions bis father Anckiſes on no 


2 F 2 


| 
# 


CY 


ſubjects. Boſſu 104 Seliger FORE remarked that Virgils diſ. 
quiſitions on the immortality of the ſoul are ſelected with great 


| {kill from the works of Plato, and properly introduced on this 
 6ccafion. For theſe matters, which were either unknown, or 


much controverted, are diſcuſſed by way of anfwer to Eneas 


who was dubious concerning them, 1 in the receptacle of departed 


ſpirit, and by an We of Krüge PR PRE 


15. The narration, an. Voll, ſhould be dilated with 
epiſode and digreſſion, chat it may be more various and extenſive: 


but thoſe epiſodes muſt not be ſtrained and far pee but have 
2 near relation to the main ſubjeRt. ud 


This is AAmirably managed by Virgil, who in his deſcription 
of the armour of Eneas, takes occaſion w make the future wars 
and Wn of his e the aer repreſented upon it. 


3 31 1. - Have we 18 at + once a | commendation. nd imitation 
of Virgil, who takes every opportunity of celebrating his country. 
The paſſage alluded to i is in che ſecond ee "9h v. 136. 


Na Sed neque Modern feen iges terra, 
Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus . 
HR Laudibus Italiz certent: non Beens W Indi, 5 


Bo „ 


2 Sat neither Median WE a plenteous land, 
Fair Ganges, Hermus rolling golden ſand, 1 . 
Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian fields, 
| Nor all the gummy ſtores Arabia yields, 1 


b 0 2 
Nor any foreign earth of greater name, 
BO ny with feet Italy contend in fame. 


"Darvon. «Hit £55 


350. In the firſt Georgie, v. 466. Virgil, after having de- 
ſcribed the inſtruments of agriculture, - makes a digreſſion to the 
murder of Cæſar and the prodigies about the time of his 
aſſaſſination ; the ard of which i is dhe obſcurity of the lun. 


1 


He rt the fate of Cæſar did did Geerd, 
And pitied Rome, when Rome 1 in Ceſar fell; - 
Tn iron clouds conceal'd the public light, 


And 1 ow n "_ eternal "oy 1 
h Jo 1 "YN e ty domed . 


351 to 354.7 See Georgie 2. 45 3. 
363. See Georgie 4. $0.” 


71 * 


367. 0 1 mentioned Ales and the loſs of his . 


vida commends Virgil for ſo naturally introducing the epiſode of 


Orpheus and Eurydice ; who flying from Ariſtæus who meant 


to force her, was ſtung to death by a. ſerpent. Hence the ſor- 
rows of Orpheus, his deſeent into the infernal regions; his reco- 
very and Joſs of Eurydice, and his death by the fury of the 


Bacchanals ; related at large in the Georgics, and beautifully 
touched upon, by Milton, 1 in his Lycidas. 


There is no need, on this occaſion, to conſider whether there 


ever was ſuch a perſon as Orpheus; which Cicero in his Natura 
Deorum controverts on the authority of a paſſage in Ariſtotle, and 
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which ſome think is s ſuſfciently refuted by the authority of 
Origen, who denies that any writings of Orpheus were extant in 
* time. * 1 Vollius i is of the ſame opinion. 


5 . tantas componere ltes 1 


373 to 375: Rheſus, a king of Thrace, who went to the 
aſſiſtance of the Trojans ; famous for his white horſes which were 
captured and himſelf ſlain | in the night excurſion of Soong and 
: N — 0 Tees | 


| Rhodope, 4 mountain of Thrace, whence the 1 river Hebrus has 
it's ſource. | 


380. baus offpring, and the ling The former of theſe is 
an alluſion to the' fate of Phaeton, ſon of Apollo and Clymene, 
who not being able to guide the horſes of the ſun of which he 
had obtained the direction for one day, Jupiter, fearing the de- 
ſtruction of the race of living creatures, ſtruck him from the 


_ Chariot with lightening ; ; whence he fell into the river Po, or as 
Apollonius W in his Argonauts, o on che banks of i it. 7” 


This fable is ſuppoſed by ſome commentators to "2004 2 to 
| the ambition of raſh and ungovernable men, who: by aiming too 
bigh, frequently meet with as profound a fall. "Thing is a 
e a: 


The king here alluded to is 8 | king e the 33 


_ who being inconſolable for the death of Phaeton, was turned into. 


a ſwan. | The Rory is told in Ovid, Met. 12. —and by. Virgil, 
1 Ea. 10. | 1 


630 1 8 


Non ego te Lans — — e 


355 A famous bunter; ſee Eneid 7. 765. 


5 Hippolytus, as old records have faid, | EY '*:; 
Was by his ſtepdame ſought to ſhare her bed: 
But when no female art his mind could move, 
She turn'd to furious hate her impious love. 
Torn by wild horſes on the ſandy ſhore, 
Another's crimes th unhappy hunter bore, 
Glutting his father's eyes with guiltleſs gore. 
But chaſte Diana, who his death deplor'd, 
With W herbs his life reſtor . 
D. YDEN. 


395 This is agreeable to the practice of Homer, who is 
particular in deſcribing the armour of his heroes, which often 
| deſcended from father to ſon. Hector is conſpicuous - in the 
Iliad for the white plumes on his helmet. NG 


« This faid the tow'ring 8 to go 
And ſeems a moving mountain youu with ſnow.” 


For the alluſion i in this pallage, ſee Roda. 656. . 


The offspring of Alcides here mentioned is Aventinus ſon of 
Hercules and the prieſteſs Rhea. On his armour were 3 
ſome of the principal e of his father. 


398. rs} is here put, by a metonymy, for 5 river which 
ton. theongh, the country of that name, which i is a « delightful 
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vale, in Theſſaly; though. perhaps I may have taken in this in- 
ſtance too great a liberty with my author, who ſpeaks only of 
the country itſelf, which, like Virgil, he diſtinguiſhes as the cool 
Tempe. This place, ſo much celebrated by the Poets, lies between 
Lariſſa and the ſea coaſt, ad is . by the mountains 
Olympus, Oſſa, and Pelion. The river Peneus runs * it. 


403. Achelous, a river of Epirus in Greece, which riſing at 


Mount Pindus, divided Etolia from Acarnauia, and emptied 
Itſelf 1 into the Ionian ſea. 


140 5. The Dryads were 1 1 8 who prefded over the woods, 
from "= an oak. The poets diſtinguiſh between Dryads and 
| Hamadryads ; ; the latter owing. their origin to particylar trees, 
and periſhing with them when they were cut down. Catullus 
ſpeaks of Naiads and Hamadryads . So does 
Ovid. | | 
| Naiada yulneribus ſuccidit-in arbore factis, 
Ina 3 n ee arbor erat. . 
406. The Nereids were fifty, or as . ſay, an hundred ſea 


; nymphs, daughters of Nereus, ſon of Oceanus and  Tethys, | But 
emen gods. 


ein pw cles ah ede, ehen, | 


413 ae The ſubje®ts of Dido are f to DP in 
the firſt Eneid, v. 434. and the Trojans to ants, Eneid 4. 402. 
| Both the fimiles are eminently accurate and juſt ; the firſt relates 
to the induſtry of the Tyrids at the building ret. 
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- pu is their toil, and ſuch their buſy pains, 

As exerciſe the bees in flow'ry plains ; 

When winter paſt and ſummer ſcarce begun 

| Invites them forth to labour in the ſun. 

Some lead their youth abroad, while ſome condenſe. 
Their liquid ſtore, and ſome in cells diſpenſe ; ; 
Some at the gate ſtand ready to receive 

The golden burthen and heir friends relieve, 


| The other deſcribes the preparations of Eneas and his com- 


ben to leave this hoſpitable coaſt. 


105 * a eee 


With Trojan bands that blacken all the ſhore : 

On ev'ry fide are ſeen deſcending down 

Thick ſwarms of ſoldiers loaden from the town, 
 Thns in battalia march embodied ants, | 

| Fearful of winter and of future wants, 


T' invade the corn, and to their cells convey 
The plunder'd forage of their yellow prey. 


| "The fable troops along the narrow tracks 


Scarce bear the weighty burthen on' their backs : 

'" ome ſet their ſhoulders to the pond'rous grain, 

Some guard the ſpoil, ſome laſh the lagging train; 

An py their ſev'ral taſks, and equal toil ſuſtain, | 
. | Darven, 


N — Virgit as ahrays fitting 
W e 
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ſame time at Homer, who in ſeveral parts of the Tliad, compares 
the hoſtile armies to flies. See Iliad 2. 49. & 16. 641 


4313 to 426. See the retreat of Turnus, Eneid 9. 792, where 

Virgil compares him to a lion; whence Vida takes occaſion to 
cenſure Homer, who i in Iliad 11. 557. compares Ajax to an aſs; 
which Boſſu and Dacier as zealouſly defend, on the principle that 
in former times this animal was frequently uſed even by kings; 
| and that Homer could not foreſee that he would fall into ſuch 
diſgrace. However this may be, Vida's caution is a good one. 
This "pages Catachreſis is ever to be avoided. 


445- Triſtram obſerves that in this place Vida "+" the 
fame precept with Ariſtotle ; © that it is better to take the pro- 
bable though impoſſible, than what is improbable and yet poſſi- 
ble.” He adds, that in the converſation between Glaucus and 
Diomed, we have an example of the improbable and yet poſ. 
fible; and in the transformation of the Trojan fleet i into nymphs, 
B | 3 955 


How far theſe remarks may be juſt, i is ks of conſideration. | 
The ſuppoſition of a long converſation on the field, of battle, 
and in the midſt of a furious engagement, is certainly impro- 
bable; and unleſs Glaucus and Diomed retired into the rear or 
| wings of the army, of which we have no intimation, it is to all 
appearance impoſlible. * The transformation of the fleet is I think 
generally given up. It is a fiction ſo glaringly and exceſſively 
marvellous, that we hare no difficulty in ſaying that it is neither 
_ poflible nor probable, - The ſpeech of the roaſted heifers of the 
. fun, Odylley 12. 395. theſe of the horſes of Achilles, Iiad 17. 


LY | 227 x 


/ 426. & 19. 499. the one lamenting the death of Patroclus, and 
the other predi&ting the fate of Achilles, are of this Ramp, d 


belong to thoſe dreams which paſe through the ivory gate. They 


are not only too abſurd to be true, but too extravagant to have 


the ines pretenſions to credibility. 
The at of Horace on ſuch occaſions is well known | 


Fifa voluptatis caufa ſint proxima veris, 
Neo ene W . ſbi fabula credi. 


00 Let what is feigned in ob to entertain and delight be akin 
to truth; nor let the poet ſhock us with obvious improbabilities. | 


Dacier, whoſe veneration for the ancients induced him to juſtify / 


almoſt every thing they have ſaid, vindicates the prodigies of the 
horſes of Achilles and the transformation of the ſhips of Eneas, 


on the -principle of what he calls a divine probability. But | | 


I doubt whether this be ſufficient. We admit the omnipotence 


of the deities; but as there can be no neceſlity that horſes ſhould . 


ſpeak, or that ſhips ſhould be tranſported into nymphs for a 
ſimilar purpoſe, the improbability is too great for belief. We 


want here the dignus vindice nodus. The occaſions do not ſeem to 
demand ſo extraordinary an interpoſition : for the powers em- 
ployed in theſe prodigies might have found a more probable 
mode of warning Achilles, and of inſtructing and encouraging 


Eneas. 


— 


It is obſerved by Pontanus, that « to conduct his fable with 
probability is the chief concern of the poet z whoſe buſineſs is 


to relate not ſo much what has actually happened, as what might 
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have happened. If therefore his Rory be not true, he is not to 
be cenſured on this account; but if it be improhable, that is, if 
he prove himſelf an awkward imitator, he forfeits his title.” The 
reaſon is, that in whatever may be feigned by the poet or ſup. 
poſed by the orator, they are to copy nature: Ju Joy vagen woullr 
Ts 5) eflege piptaloxor tun Jos een. Dion. Halicar. 


It may however be 


nted | that EI would be highly im- 


- making on the. ſtage, when. er thing is repreſented to the eye 


may ſometimes be admitted into a poem; for as Dacier obſerves, 
< our eyes are much ſurer and more accurate judges than our ears, 
Hence, ſays he, whatever is ſhocking or incredible ſhould in tra- 


| gedy be kept out of fight.” 


478. This alludes to Odyfley, | 19. v. 562. and Eneid 6. 
v. 893. where is an account of the two gates of dreams; the one 
of horn, which gave a paſſage to ſuch as were true; the other of 
ivory, through which iſſued ſuch as were falſe. 


— 


484. See the beginning of Iliad 2. 
N 19 See Tlad I. 470. 

402. ge Iliad 9. 264. 

493. See Eneid 11. 243. 


501. The 8 Pal Ariſtotle, 1 has powers of extenſion 
peculiar to itſelf : Ex ge; — T6 peryebog rede Þ n 
ironie or. For not being confined like the drama to a limited 
time, or the period of action being ſufficiently long to admit a 


multiplicity of events, the poet, having choſen a ſubject moſt 


( 829.) 
fuſceptible of beine ent and illuſtration, Bas it in his power 


to enliven it with inſtructive and amufing epiſodes, and to 


drerüfy it with all the art and machinery of which poetry 
is capable. There is ſcarcely any character or ſituation in life, 


any ſcience or employment, or any thing in the whole world off 


nature or of art which he may not introduce, But it muſt be 
done naturally, and with e | 


3 It has been queſtioned hither this cuſtom be not rather 


prejudicial than advantageous to the effect of a poem. Homer 
and Virgil are ſo particular in keeping up an appearance of 


piety, and ſo attentive to the variety occaſioned by the frequent 
introduction of the deities, that their heroes are often degraded 
into mere machines: ſo that, though for the preſent, we are de- 


lighted with the magnificent deſcriptions of their appearance and | 
interpoſition, we are yet diſſatisfied on refleQing that the mere 


mortals engaged in combat have ſcarcely fair play. When we 
hear Achilles ſay to HeQary 


« *Tis Pallas, Pallas ou thee to my lance, ” 


we cannot help wiſhing that another Pallas was at the elbow of 
Hector, to inſpire him with ſimilar confidence, and put him more 
on an equality with this bully of Greece. In ſhort, it is impoſ- 
fible to read the account of this combat without pitying a hero, 


. who being left alone, mult have periſhed by the army of the 


Greeks, had he not fallen a by the hand of Achilles; and we reflect 


with a ſigh, thus fell the oft and 155 ——_—— character i in the 
Lad. ä 


( 230 ) 
523. It was uſual on the death of diſtinguiſhed perſons to 
Lelebrate their obſequies with funeral games. See Iliad 23. and 

Eneid 5. . = 


52 7. The Python lain by Apollo was an enormous ſerpent, 
or as ſome ſay, a moſt infamous and dangerous man of this name. 
Hence the name Pythia was given to the prieſteſſes of Apollo. 


530. Cacus a gigantic robber of Mount Aventine, who having 
ſtolen the heifers of Hercules, was flain by him. See Eneid 8. 


The monſter ſpewing fruitleſs flames he found ; 

He ſqueez'd his throat, he writh'd his neck around, 
And in a knot his cripled members bound : 
Then from their ſockets tore his burning eyes, 
Roll'd on a heap the breathleſs robber lies ; 

The doors unbarr'd receive the ruſhing day, 

And thorough lights diſcloſe the raviſh'd prey. 


539. This alludes to the deſcription of a ſtorm in the third 


545. See Eneid 3. 137. 


The trees devouring caterpillars burn, 

- Parch'd was the graſs, and blighted was the corn. 
Nor ſcape the beaſts : for Syrius from on high 
With peſtilential heat infects the ſky ; . 

My men, ſome fall, the reſt in fevers fry. | 


$49- See the deſcription of Etna, Eneid 3. 571. s 


(gi ) 


| * POINT PING from wind, 
Is to the foot of thund'ring tna join'd. 
By turns a pitchy cloud ſhe rolls on high; 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, 
And flakes of mounting flames that lick the ſky. 


565. Vida Ch intimates that the word poet is derived from 
ro to male or create, and that this name is applied to writers of 


verſe on account of their peculiar excellence in giving ſuch glow- 


ing and animated repreſentations of things, (ſays Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus, ſpeaking in praiſe of Homer) wad tend nE Narpegtir 
r Teaypele " AEYOEVE 089, ſo that you can perceive no dif- 
ference between the deſcription and the thing elf. Triſtram. 


569. See Eneid 2. where Eneas deſcribes the deſtruction of 


Troy. 


603. On this paſſage Triſtram cites ſome remarkable expreſ- 
lions from Seneca, de Tranguillitate Animi. © Nothing, ſays he, 


great and extraordinary can be produced but by a mind under a 
particular emotion. When it looks down upon what is uſual and 
common, and ſoars aloft under the facred impulſe, it then ſings 
in a ſtrain ſuperior to mortality. | While the mind is as uſual, 


and perfeRly maſter of itſelf, it is incapable of reaching the 


arduous and the ſublime. Let it therefore leave the beaten track, 


| and be carried out of itſelf: let it ſpurn the rein, and running 
away with it's maſter, carry bim whither of himſelf he would 


ſcarce have ventured to aſcend.” | 


626. The poet here —— thoſe who read the ancient 


hards with care and attention; and who do ſo more eſpecially 


„ 


( "g0. ) 


Then about to enter upon compoſition. There, Uke bees they 
ſip the flowers, and collect the pureſt honey. Add to this, that 
by this ſort of reading ardently purſued, the ſacred fury is ex- 
cited, and the mind conceives with peculiar force and beauty 
thoſe ideas, images, and patterns, or by whatever other name they 
may be called, which it would impreſs on the Mn. in hand.” 3 
i Pontan. Inſt. Poet. 


VE 


632. The y and animation of theſe verſes 18 nb 
adapted to the ſubject; and the poet is plainly carried away by 
the enthuſiaſm he ſo eloquently deſcribes. — 


648. Ph relates of Socrates that he ſometimes com- . 


poſed verſes in his ſleep. Artemidorus ſays he knew one, who 
dreaming that he wrote with his left hand, 9 became a 
writer r ecuador, of humourous poems. 


Sir Thomas Brown informs us in his Religis Medici: that 
though he was of a moft ſaturnine complection, he had frequently 


compoſed comedies in his fleep, and laughed himfelf awake at 


the jeſts of them. He adds, that fuch was his opinion of the 


peculiar power and vigour of the ſoul in ſleep; that if he could 
command her operations in ſuch moments, he would chuſe them 


for his devotions, and for all his mote important undertakings.” 


Some of the crities ſay this is the author — 
Erſt formed his ſtyle. 


654. When 65 „ energy is perceived, te us , top and- Look 
about us, curbing the impetuoſity of the impatient courſer; which 
Inſtead of delaying, will only give him new ſtrength. and ſpirits. 


„ . 
80 Pontanus. Let us not fuffer ouffelyes to be hurried away 
in x the firſt : implilſe, which for the moſt part is vehement and 6 
inconſiderate. Nor ſhould we, in the inſtant that a favourable | 1 
gale ſprings up, ſpread our ſails to the winds. But firſt, taking 
a review of the mind and it's powers, let us conſider the Tubje& 
in it's ſeveral parts with the utmoſt accuracy and care, till that T 
ſudden and fiery ardour is moderated-by reflection. Pont. Inſt. Ei 
Poet. | 1 | 


= 
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664. Ariſtotle i in this Mee conſiders tragedy, comedy, and 
the epopoeia as ſtanding upon the ſame ground, fince they are all 


imitations z and e the more 28 reg the nearer they 
7 to e 


Pap * with this view 17 a noble compliment to Homer 


When firſt yoda Maro in lis Sounilcls nina a 4 
A work t' outlaſt immortal Rome N . 
Perhaps he ſeem' d above the eritie's law, — 
- . And but from nature“ fountains ſeorn'd to draw 
1 But v when t' examine ev'ry part he came, 
| . | Nature and Homer were, he found, the fame. 
_ Convine'd,: amaz'd, he checks the bold deſign 3 -— ,»}. 
And rules ag ſtrict his labour ' d work Wie ont 
Ads if the n Gerlock d each Ine. J 
Art of Critic, .. 


676 to 687. I have * 1 my ſurprize chat Vida 
bas never mentioned, Horace; which is the more remarkable 26 
| there are alluſions. to his art of Poetry in ſeveral parts, of the; 
Poctics, Among the reſt are thoſe that follow: 


= 
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Reſpieere exemplar vitæ morumque jubebo - 


E 0 


a * e. notandi ſunt t x mores, . 8 | 
HY e decor naturis dandus & annis. 


OT I 


ET EEE pr. 


: Tatererit multum, Davuſne loquatur, an heros : 
 Maturuſne ſenex, an-adhuc florente juvents, | 
_ Fervidusz an matrona potens, an ſedula nutrix ; 
Mercatorne vagus, cultorne virentis agelli; 
Colchus, an Aſſyrius ; Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 
Honoratum fi forte reponis . | 
Fmpi ger, iracundus, inexorabilis, ET... 


/ 
Jura neget ſibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 
Sit Medea ferox invictaque; flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, To. vaga, triſtis Oreſtes. 


684. Oonſiſteney and propriety of character are of great im- 
portance. It is remarked of Ariſtotle, Xen & 2 00 106 1dr at 
Cilur n To aan. n LY une 8. Toy reiter a Toile. A 1 
æteiſu, 1 GN ,, if Ureg. In the manners aſcribed to different 
characters, we muſt always have reſpect to neceſſity or probability; ; 
Jo that it ſhall be either neceſfary or probable, that every cha- 
rafter ſhall ſpeak or act as he is repreſented. 


" fs 3 


Homer and Virgil are particula fn dbtdtring the charaQters 


of the" deities they introduce. Venus i is diſtinguiſhed ; ag much 
by her graceful manner and addreſs as by her beauty; and Juno 


: : x 
* „ 
— 


* 
. 
# o 


"6,00 3 


is on almoſt all occafions the vixen of the ſkies. But Dryden 


thinks that Virgil is in general too unfavourable to female cha- 
raters; and — of the n 
the Æneid. 


696. See ZEneid 12. 9. 


708. See Eneid 4. 300. f 
712. See Eneid 1. 561. | 
718. See Eneid 2. 77. 
720. See Iliad 2. 190 & 284. 
722. Sy Iliad 1. 246. 
| 726 5 See Eneid 8. 370. ; 


729. To touch and command 1 
to the poet as to the orator. The former as well as the latter 


muſt write 


* 


| ce not only well, but movingly, 
And raiſe men's paſſions to what height he will” 
741. See Georgie 4 464. 


700 See Eneid 9. 433. 


756. If in the courſe of the narrative any thing ſhould ariſe 
of an indecent nature, let the poet paſs it ſlightly over, or diſ- 
ſemble it with acuteneſs, or wiſely involve it in obſcurity: nor 
kt him ever in his reprehenſions of vice expreſs himſelf i in obſcene 


2He 


— — — — —_—_ — — — 
2 — n — 


(C ann 

language, which may infect the mind with the recollection of 
impure pleaſures. For what can be baſer or more unworthy a 
man than immodeſt terms? He was certainly not overwiſe who 
took notice of Virgil as remarkable for the purity of his ſenti- 
ments. Ty de . E. 4. 


Carbo adviſes that ſuch ſubjects mould be treated Paraphbrafi. 
cally, and mentioned in the moſt decent terms, or even paſſed o over 


in ſilence. 


The purity of Virgil has been much celebrated: and it is 
certain that both in ſentiment and expreſſion, the general tenor 
of his writings is eminently chaſte, and at as great a diſtance from 
obſcenity as from vulgarity. Dryden undertakes to vindicate 
even the obnoxious parts of his paſtorals: but, after all he has 
ſaid in their favour , we cannot but wiſh they had been 
ſuppreſſed. The ftory of Paſiphae is indeed no more than an 
allufion, though a groſs one; but the Alexis is his own : and, 
though Dryden has given a favourable turn to the ſubject, by 
quoting from the /Eneid a paſſage which ſpeaks of the purity of 
friendſhip, pio pueri amore, and which he has applied to that of 
Virgil, it muſt be acknowledged that this paſtoral has at leaſt an 
equivocal appearance, and ought not to have been capable of a 


conſtruftion which many are of n 1s the melt. obvious and 
L natural. | 


| The r of the marriage, (as ſhe choſe to call it) of Eneas 
and Dido, is not unfavourable in this view to the character of 
Virgil: and it may perhaps' be aſked in his vindication, how it 
cap be ſuppoſed that a man who could deſcribe ſuch a meeting in 


( 437 ) 


ſuch terms, and with ſo ſtrict an attention to decorum, ſhould 
have addreſſed his Alexis in the ſtrain of ſentiment 'imputed 
to him. This is perhaps one of the beſt preſumptive proofs in 
his favour. I wiſh he could be more cfſe@wually 3 


764. See Eneid + oy 


The queen and prince, as love or fortune 1 
One common cavern in her boſom hides. 
Then firſt the trembling earth the ſignal gave; 
And flaſhing fires enlighten all the cave: 
Hell from below, and Juno from above, 
And howling nymphs were conſcious to their love. 


ER 


The queen, whom ſenſe of honour could not move, 
No longer made a ſecret of her love; 

But call'd it marriage, by that ſpecious name 

To vel the crime, and ſandiſy the ſhame. 


l Dur. 


770. Servius in his comment on ZEneid r. 474- 3 fol- 


lowing account of the death of Troilus, which is much the ſame 


with that of Lycophron and Theocritus, He ſays, « veritas hoc 
habet, Troili amore Achillem ductum palumbes ei, quibus ille 
delectabatur, objeciſſe : quas cum 1 vellet tenere, captus ab Aol, 


in ejus amplexibus periit. 55 


This is what vida hints at as by no means proper to be re- 
Hated; and which Virgil has ſuppreſſed, either becauſe he did not 
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( 238 ) 


believe it, or thought it too indecent to be admitted into his 
work. He has therefore deſcribed him as falling on the field of 
battle in an unequal conteſt with. a warrior ſo renowned as 


Achilles, and paying the forfeit of | his temerity, This, among 
other incidents of the war, Eneas is deſcribed as obſerving painted 
on the walls of the temple of Juno in Carthage. 


| Elſewhere he ſaw where Troilus defied 
| Achilles, and unequal combat tried. 
Then, where the boy diſarm'd, with looſen'd reins 
Was by his horſes hurried o'er the plains: | 
Hung by the neck und hair; and drag'd around, | 
The hoſtile ſpear yet ſticking in his wound, 
With tracks of blood inſcrib'd the duſty ground, 


800. Triſtram remarks that the hint of this digreſſion ſeems 
to 1 been taken from that of Virgil, Georgic 1. 498. 


80 5. This a refers to the wars between Francis I. of 
France, and the emperor Charles V. after the death of Leo X; 
when Italy was laid waſte, and many of it's principal towns, 
Milan, Naples, Parma, and Placentia expoſed to all the horrors 
of war. Nor did even Rome eſcape: for in 1527 it was be- 
fieged and taken by the Imperial forces under the celebrated 
Bourbon; when Pope Clement VII. was taken prifoner, and the 
city delivered up to the avarice and brutality of the ſoldiers, 
About this time the Turks were aſpiring to the ſovereignty of 


Europe, to whom the way to the. conqueſt of Italy was rendered 
leſs difficult by the diſſentions of it's princes. | | 


„ 

821. The Julius here mentioned was Julius de Medicis, 
nephew to Leo X. who, on the death of Adrian, in 1523, was 
elected to the triple crown, and aſſumed the name of. Clement VIL. 
He was ſo great a favourite with Leo, that he une under- 
| took any thing without Pots him. 


828. al the Turkiſh emperor, ater the moſt folendid 
victories in the Eaſt, and the conqueſt of Syria and Egypt, 
threatened to turn his arms againſt the Chriſtians. On this 
ocealion Leo exerted every effort by his legates to induce the 
princes of Europe to lay aſide their private reſentments, and to 
turn their united force againſt the common enemy. This excel- 


lent advice was fruſtrated by the death of it's author; and the 


ſword was drawn to leſs patriotic dene Thuan. Hiſt. . 
Jov. 1 in Leo. =” 


855. This diſtinguiſhed pontiff was carried off in 1521 rather 


unexpeRtedly, and ſome ſuſpected, by poiſon, at the age of forty- 
n by his nme. 
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NOTES oN TAE POET ICS. 
by pd 0 0 K 22 | 
19 & ye HE poet is fuppoſed to allude to thoſe erabbed 
1 * writers, Lycophron and Perſius. The former 
was one of the ſeven poets called the Pleiades. He wrote a poem 
entitled Alexander, in which beginning with Hercules and the 


hiſtory of Troy, he concludes ver: Alexander the Great. | ati 
a notice e of his obſcurity. 4 e een vir 


1 


- tenebraſque Lycophrona atri: : 


And L. cophron's i | dec... ih r 
CEL I Bok | , e eee 414 4 


Perſius was à learned Roman, who flouriſned in the reign of 


Nero, and wrote a fatyrical poem; which has been highly com- 
mended. Quintilian ſays, he acquired æ great reputation, though 
he wrote but a ſingle book: multum & verz gloriz, quamvis 


uno libro. Perſius meruit. Others are much offended at the 


; harſhneſs and obſcurity of his ſtyle; and conſider him for that 


reaſon as ſcarcely worth the reading. But we muſt make ſome 


allowance for the times in which he lived. He who would laſh 


vice when the ſovereign is the moſt abandoned charakter in the 
nation muſt not ſpeak too plain. It may be added, that learning 
was then on the decline; and a falſe and corrupt taſte had 
begua it's inroads on the republic of letters. 


TT 


Allowing. 8 for particular 3 it is obvious in 
general, that the judgment of Ariſtotle, Demetrius Phalereus, 
Quintilian, and a multitude of critics is juſt : Ads geil. eaPy %; 


jen Temrumny bib. —Manieus capn xen Tor Mw was. Prima eft elo- 


quentiæ virtus perſpicuitas. The moſt diſtinguiſhed excellence of 
ſtyle is, that i it be perſpicuous, Ra hack The ard charm. 
of ſtyle is 3 


For proof of the propriety of theſe remarks, we mood only 
attend to this ſingle conſideration; that the firſt intention of 
writing as well as of converſation, muſt be the communication of 
our ſentiments ; 3 for which purpoſe we muſt at leaſt be intligitl 
Cone ue ſometimes ee, obſcurity. 


43. 80 great is the charm of variety, that without it the 


moſt pleaſing ſubje& palls and diſguſts. It is one of the chief 
beauties of nature, who, i in the immenſity of her works, has em- 


wage een * with A e e. Era. de * 


Vale 
It is — tet Seredy' eh Veins a, hos 


7H 


blades of graſs can be found exactly alike. Europeans, when 
firſt accuſtomed to the negro countenance, can fearcely perceive 


among chem any diſtinetjon of Feature. Perhaps they are in 


the ſame predicament with regard to us. There is however 
in the African face nme | 


in the European. 


| | The ſame may be {aid of animals. People not much accuſ- 
| towel to ſheep think them all alike. TEE LEN 
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tingiſes the countenance of every individual of his flock, and 
perceives in it a character of it's own. Theſe conſiderations 


indicate by a Ariking analogy, hut the love of "Oy is natural 


and r : 


. 1 inſtrument in a of a poet. 
When happily conceived and applied, it is at once an expreſſion 
and - an illuſtration of a ſentiment. | Es. PIC leer To en Toy 


| vet, æxrroiler ven dat, & Timor ovepuret, Kee Hurlas. Te & 
| Hure To peilsPogueey TY Mover” vag Tile Se rag as igt Bugs, 


evPvices T6. entasior $50, Ts vag w ullapigus To excoror ging 51. To 


adopt with propriety each of thoſe I have mentioned, both com- 


pound and foreign terms, is of great importance. But to ſucceed 
in metaphor is a diſtinguiſhing excellence. In this it is impoſſible 
to borrow from others: and it is a criterion of genius; for a 


good metaphor is like actual viſion... Ariſt. Poet. I. 23. 


Wen Ariſtotle ſays that metaphior cannot be borrowed, he 
_ undoubtedly means, that it's effect chiefly depends on it's being 


new and uncommon. I am not certain, however, whether 1 
have exactly rendered the latter part of this. paſſage. Jo oor 
Irwgers. te might. perhaps nat unproperly be rendered, reſembles 
intuition : but I incline to prefer the ſenſe I have given it a good 


e d e ade”: It induces a diſplay of a ſubject 
much more luminous and ſtriking Sap 3h; eee it 


an it's 


Triſtram cites a paſſage from Cicero d. Oratore, i in which he 
ſays, atque hoc in genere perſæpe mihi admirandum videtur, quid 
fits quod omnes bahn ex dei narf ddr ken, _ 


(468) 


, priis & ſuis... It often appears wonderful to me, © en every one 
is ſo. much delighted with foreign and metaphorical terms rather 
than with ſuch as are natural and Proper. 


This figure is not peculiar to poetry. Some orators abound 
fn it even to exuberance. Nagle as popes See v. 103 · 4. 
Ariſt. Rhet. I. 3. c. 2. 


From 62 to 69, & 110 to 112 are examples of the metaphor. 
From 77 to 84, and from 121 to 128 are illuſtrations. It is 
more than probable, as Vida obſerves, that the uſe of metaphor 
originated i in the poyerty of language, and was called in to it's 
aid; and that from having been firſt adopted by neceſſity, it 
gradually advanced into a luxury and being « goaerad as orna- 
7 became genen admitted by the poets. ES 


There is much beauty 3 in the above Wm where the 
alternation of i images produced in the mind by metaphorical allu- 
| fion, is compared to figures on the ſhore reflected in the water. 
below; and the diſtinction between the original uſe of it through 
poverty of language, and it's preſent u uſe for ornamental purpoſes, _ 
to the difference between the huts of the early inhabitants of the 
— and the ſtately domes and palaces of more refined _ 


97. Bee the concluſion of Iliad 1. 


Thus de dle gods the genial day ineag 5 
In feaſts ambroſial and celeſtial ſong. | ; 
Apollo tun'd the lyre ; the Muſes round 


| With voice alternate aid the ſilver ſound. | Bo | jd 


1 


(44) 


129. It is a great miſtake to muppets,“ "chat the liberties taken 
by the poets, whas principal object is to delight, and who are 
frequently obliged by the confinement of numbers to give un- 
common turns to their expreſſions, can be admitted in proſe. 
We are to remember that the otator is not implicitly to follow 
the poets in boldneſs of figure and latitude of expreſſion, which 
are often calculated. for mere embelliſhment. Beſides, poetry 
having 1 no other obje& than to give pleaſure, has recourſe for that 
Purpoſe to what is not only fiftitious, but often incredible ; and 
claims from the earlieſt times an indulgence peculiar to itſelf ; 
for the poets, being tied down to a certain conformation of num- 
bers, cannot always ſpeak i in natural and appropriate terms 3 but 
being forced from the uſual ways are obliged to tread in a leſs 
beaten track, and to adopt a mode of —_— er ve 
 Uhemſelves, Quintil. I. 8. 6. & I. 10. 1. 


* 24%. The hyperbole i is . introduced, when the fubjed 
| to be treated exceeds the uſual proportion. For when we cannot 

eaſily expreſs it's magnitude, it is allowed to go beyond the 
truth; ſince in deſcription i it is better to ſay too much than tos 
little. Quintil. I. 8. c. 6. 


145. Theſe words are twice quoted by Cicero from a poet 
whoſe name is not known. An n of 1 not unlike 
it is in Eneid 2. * 


0 Patria 0 Dios ds men. & inclyta bello, - 
Mænia Dardanidum ! 


— 


Theze we undar paſſages in — Siu abe. 


( - 245; ) 
0 Troja ; O Patria O Pergamum o periiſti ſenex ! 


But Hits of Plautus borders upon oat. 3 or pity in 
unſbeilful hands is generally obſerved to deal too much in inter- 
jection; and by awkward attempts at the pathetic, either ſays 
nothing, or becomes unintelligible. A modern traveller, deſcrib- 
ing ſome ſtatuary he ſaw abroad, falls into this error, and is fo 
petrified with aſtoniſhment, that he becomes incapable of con- 
veying a ſingle idea; what horſes! what marble ! what por-. 
phyry!''“ But whether this Ratuary was excellent, or in what 
that excellence . theſe exclamations do not inform us. 


149. Cicero in his Orator commends this nals of 3 
as grand and ſtriking, and ſelects nearly the ſame inſtances as 
Vida; which makes it probable that the latter had an eye to 
Tully on this occafion. | 


153- This SPY which he much commends, is aſcribed " | 
Cicero to Eanius. De Orat. c. 7. 


| 169. This refers to the flies of Deiphobus, a 1 A 
ried Helen after the death of Paris, was by her robbed of his 
ſword as he lay aſleep, and expoſed naked and unarmed to the 
fury of the Greeks, whom ſhe introduced into his chamber. See 
Eneid 6, where he relates the ſtory to Eneas in the ſhades, 


Mean time my avorthy wife our arms miflaid, 
And from beneath my head my ſword convey'd ; 
The door unlatch'd, and with repeated calls, 

x Invites her former lord within my walls. 


$3 


This is an example of the figure irony of which Vida cites 
another from ÆEneid 11, and applies the epithet imſignis to Drances, 
who though naturally no fighter, is ironically deſcribed as mow- 
ing down whole ranks, and enciching even with the ſpoils of 
the na per n 


179. Repetition well ee is a er beauty, Triſtram 
refers here to the fourth Eclogue of Virgil. 


Pan, etiam Arcadia mecum fi judice certet, 
Pan etiam Arcadia dient ſe le judice 5 


One of the moſt beautiful yet «ſimple inſtances «a repetition 18 
in another Eclogue, a 


Et longum, formoſe, 25 we ;nquit, Tots 


190. It is obſerved by Cicero de Oratare, that metaphorical 
terms muſt be chaſte and correct, and ſeem to fall naturally i into 
the places they are made to occupy; and by Demetrius Phalerius, 
that high flown figure is unſuitable to a trifling ſubjeR : He 
feige u Nuala. o α lege, NED In the ſimile, v. 198, Vida 
had probably in his eye the following Nause of Longinus. Teig 
proxgors Fewytecehiow reſldua. perry 5; cb ovogeelle, Taulov c 
parole 4 6. Tis Tgeyixev gc tet e migiFun vio. To 
eouple great and pompous expreſſions with a low ſubje&, were 
Uke a great dramatic character repreſented by an infant. 


The goddeſs Rhea, Frequently called Cybele, is conſidered by 
Apollonius as a perſonification of the earth. The extenſion of 
dis idea by a —— which repreſents the 18 the earth * 


( 2497 ) 
duces as the e of the e is n ridiculed gy our 


author . 


199. The poet recommends in ſome parts of 3 poem a grace· 
ful negligence; intimating, according to the remark of Quintilian, 


| that as a moderate and ſeaſonable uſe of metaphor ſheds a luſtre 


on a ſentence, ſo a too o frequent uſe of it muſt produce tediouſ- 
neſs and obſc \ 


% £ E 


| bh 
203. The mile. | 


213. Els PP Ariſtotle in his Rhetoric, Aoys d Tomowws 
Artis 564. The language of verſe and proſe are very different. 


Every art, ſays Quintilian, is ſubje& to laws and regulations of 


it's own. Comedy encroaches not on the buſkin ; nor does tra- 
gedy invade the ſock; But as every province of eloquence has 
ſomething in common with the reſt, that is to be imitated by 
each, which is common to all. The ſtyle of tragedy is more 
familiar, and approaches nearer to'Couverſaiiva! thin the epic. 


229-30. We are to ſhun, ſays Petronius, all vulgar expreſ- 
fions, and to chuſe terms as remote as poſſible from the ulage of | 


the mob. WARE SEL eee 


od & profunum valgus, & arceo. 
Hon. 4 
6. hat the 3 and the herd profane. ” 


FF 3 


deſcend to low and ignoble terms, unleſs obliged to it by 


Is, : 
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ſome invincible met and that a Aignified beg will de- 


mand expreſſions congenial to itſelf. Ov di. vlluilan. Long. c. 42. 


232. The ſame author remarks, « there is another way of 


reaching the ſublime, independent of what we have juſt mentioned. 
And what is that? An imitation and emulation of the beſt authors 


who have lived before us, whether in verſe or proſe. Longin. c. 13. 


248. To coll gold from the foil of Enniue, was a ſaying of 
Virgil to a friend who found him reading this old author. And 


It was worthy of him. There are few writers from whom a man 


of taſte and genius will not derive ſomething that wy be ren- 
dered e ; 


The ſimile of water in the ſublequent 3 is a very good 
one: though perhaps as. he had been comparing the excellent 
things thinly ſcattered in Ennius to gold mixed with much droſs, 
a, compariſon taken from the refining of metals in the crucible | 
were more immediately in point. 


265. There is a remarkable paſſage in the great-critic quoted 
above, to this purpoſe. It appears to me, ſays he, that Plato, 
in his philoſophical diſquiſitians, would not have aimed at ſuch 
elegance of figure and expreſſion, nor have entered, as in many 


parts of his writings he has certainly done, into themes and 


phraſes evidently poetical, unleſs, like a young champion anxious 
to vie with him whom NN admires, he had entered the lifts 
with Homer, contending perhaps more eagerly than became him, 

and puſhing at him as with his ſpear; though certainly not with- 
Got ſome aca for, as Heſiod pats emilation i in ſuch 


5 


( 249 ) 


caſes is of great utility. Competition is ſurely noble aud worthy | 


of victory, when even to be vanquiſhed by” ſuch dn were not 
| inglorious. Longin. c. 13. 


269. If poets and other writers are indulged in a certain fel - 
lowſhip and community of poſſeſſions, who will impute it to 


Virgil as a fault, that to give perfection to his writings, he has 


borrowed in ſome inſtances from others? And ſurely he may 
the more readily be pardoned, when it is conſidered, that by 


this means he gave to immortality what had otherwiſe been 


inevitably conſigned to oblivion. Macrob. Saturn. 1 6. c. 1. 


277. Such imitation of hs ancients as Vida a 
Longinus inſiſts is not to be diſhonoured by the name of pla- 
giariſm, but to be conſidered as lawful game. c. 13. But it is 
to be remarked, as Vida has done in the ſubſequent verſes, that a 
man of genius will never depend on thoſe who have written 
before him, but chiefly conſult nature and himſelf. No man 1s 


fuſkciently peter to be kr up for an unirerlal, model. See. | 


v. 329-30. 


282. It is obſerved of Virgil by the author cited above, 
that ſuch is his mode of imitation, that whatever he borrows 
is altered for the better, and more happily introduced than 
in it's native ſoil. This praiſe i is certainly his due; and it is a 


Pom which | eminenth _ to our 1 ou Milton; who, 


——— 4+ 


failed, i in a  fingle inftance, to uftrate or . embelliſh both bis own 
ſubject and the ſentiment he borrows. The peculiar felicity of 


his Alluſions to the ancient mythology, and to the hiſtory and | 
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geography of almoſt every country, is one among many reafons 
+ that he has done, i in a religious poem, what none ever did either 
before or fince, and ſucceeded almoft to the utmoſt of his wiſhes, 


360. Eraſmus ſpeaking of the propriety of introducing forcign 
words, on certain occaſions, inſtances in the word gaza, which 
\ he remarks is of Perſian origin: and Quintilian obſerves, that the 
Roman tongue is much altered by it's mixture with that of 
Greece; from which, when his own WE" was 1 no 


one aer to borrow. | | > 


37 3 4 "Tho author quoted above recommends the moderate ule 


of antiquated terms, as giving an air of gravity, and, like ſine 
+ paintings, ſtamping by their antiquity,” an inimitable value and 


authority upon them. - He ſclets the words olli, by quianam, and 


others. Our poet inſtances i itt indugredi and antiquai. 


384. The Periphraſis i is recommended by Togo as one 
ſource of the ſublime; and by Scaliger, for it's  reppgnance to the 
common forins of ſpeech. 


387. Homer abounds- in long compound words and epithets, 


_ which, though perfectly i in uniſon with his own language, are leſs + 


. ealculated for the Latin or the Engliſh tongue; and are therefore, 


in moſt inſtances, ane, a >. hea in his verſion of 


he Iliad. 
408. * Sichæus or Sicharbas, the n 5 Dido. 


41 1. anodes the — of the giants who e 
. againſt Jupiter and being ſtruck by a thunderbolt, was buried 
under * wa. 


— 


bs Fama eſt Enceladi ſemiuſtum fulmine corpus 
Unger mole hac, ingentemque inſuper Ætnam 
Impoſitam ruptis flammam n caminis. 
 ZEneid 3. 


400. The word quibuſcungue is frequently: del by Terenee 
and other writers; cum quibus erat una cunque ; as 18 the Engliſh 
ward howſoever, Vida here inſtances in the word ſeparare, dif- 
unit ing the former part from the latter 7 r. con: 
junction. . 5 


At, verbis etiam partes ingentia in ambas 
Verba interpoſitis proſcindere, ſeque parurs 
* * * interdum licet — 


447. In this part of his dübjeg, when he treats of biet the 
ſtyle to the ſubject, the curiaſa felicitas of our author is eminently 
conſpicuous, How {kilfully does he' vary his numbers! With 
what a grace do they. illuſtrate the rules they exhibit! How 
docs the bard of Cremona ſhine-as he imitates the Mantuan ! And 
while he ſtops to explain the excellencies of Virgil, how admirably. 
does he diſcover, his own, which are ſcarcely inferior! Triſtra 


in loc. | | | E 


464. Tis wk enough no harſkneſs gives offence, : 
; The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 
Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ffream in ſmoother numbers flows z 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe thould like the torrent roar. 
| Pope's Eſfay on Criticiſm. 
2 K 2 


n ) 


3 Milton; and all the great poets have evidently paid 
particular attention to this rule. But many critics are of opinion 


with Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, that Homer as well in this as in 
other inſtances has excelled them all. 


$86. See Kei 5. 143. & 8. 68g. 


— 1. 19. | f 


497. —= 
499. 28 e 581. 
8. 2 a 
8. 87. 


| 502. — 


. Fog. —= 
508. See Georg. 1. 85. 50 74. 
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520. 22 . 10. 1. 


1 


523. wid apts 12. 863. 


— 6. 422. 


535. When n Siſyphus f is deſeribed as rolling his ſtone up the 
hill, the tardy progreſs of the' verſe is admirably deſcriptive of the 
immenſe toil and difficulty with which it is performed. On the 


_ contrary, when the one defeats his attempts, and rolls back upon 
him, the 985 flow of _ verſe imitates the ny of it's motion, 
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I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd nn 

A mournful viſion, the Siſyphian ſhade ! 

With many a weary ſtep and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round flone z 

The hnge round ſtone reſulting with a bound, 

Thunders i impetuous down, and ſmokes along the 3 
Again the reſtleſs orb his toil renew, | | 


Duſt mounts in clouds, dad ſweat deſcends i in dews. 
| Odyſſey I 1. 
5 55 - See Georg. 2. 400. 


540. See Eneid 5: 549. Mr Pitt has been led here by his 
want of nautical information into an error. He tranſlates this 
paſſage, | 155 


“ Nor leſs when pilots catch the friendly gales, 
| Unfurl their ſbrouds, and hoiſt the wide ſretch'd fails. „ 


But to furl or onfuel are expreſſions which are peculiar to the ſails 
of a ſhip; and can have nothing to do with the ſhrouds, which 
ſupport the maſts, and tor that rexſon muſt remain arts gang, = in 
the ſame poſition. | ; 


545. See Georg. 3. 420. & Encid « 4- 594+ & 9. 3). 


547-8, See Eneid 2. 2 50. & 5. 481. 


(: 285 . ) '» 


55% See oy Ke 544. 8 
* 5. 396. 
564. — 11. 614. 


570. It is no leſs a mark of genius to know what to ſay, 
and in what manner, than to introduce it ſeaſonably, and ſuit the : 
ſtyle to the occaſion, Macrobius juſtly commends 4 in this reſpect 
che various nn of Virgil. a | 


589. The advice of Horace in this oh * known, , 


Nonumque prematur in annum, - 
Membranis intus poſitis delere licebit 
Mw non GE neſcit vox miſſa reverti. 


615. The original, v. 477. and hoe ten following verſes 
Scaliger ſays are truly divine, and may defy all criticiſm. He 
adds, that thoſe that follow to the end of the poem are ſuch 
happy 1 imitations of Virgil, as to have attained. an almoſt equal | 


perfection. 


639. 


'Crmen reprehendite quod: non : 


Multa dies, & multa litura coercuit ; atque 
Aare decies nan W e ad unguem. 
4 : ; Hon. N i 


675. Let correction know = 45 Bi For Joe are ſome y 
who conſider whatever they firſt write as faulty, and are perpe- 
tually correcting and altering whenever the book comes into their 

bands; like ſurgeons who are ſo fond of the knife as to cnt away 


' (*4895- ) 


c eten the ſound fleſh. By this means the work is reduced to a 


1. 


mere ſkeleton, full of wounds and ſcars, and infinitely worfe for 


the ſcarifications it has ſuffered. Quintil. L 10. c. 4. 


695. Rules for compoſition are intended ' only for men 


of genius and talents ; ſirkce none elſe can eſther clearly compre- 


hend, or reduce them to practice. Nothing can be done in this 


cuſe, but Where a foundation is firſt laid by nature. 


Tu nihil invita dices-facieſve Minerva. Fo 
| ego nec {tudium fine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid profit. video ingenium. , 


Hor. De Art. Poet. 


697. The concluſion is worthy the modeſt ingenuity of our 


poet, who renounces his claim to that title, and conſiders himſelf 
only as preparing the way for ſome more favoured bard to the 
- Muſes” hill. But diffidence is an almoſt invariable attendant on. 


true genius. 


” 


— 


OF che poems of Biſhop Lowth and Mr Gray nothing can 
be ſaid by me to increaſe their well earned reputation. The 


beauties which ſtruck me on the firſt reading of them, produced, 


ſome years fince, the tranſlations ſubjoined to the Poetics. 


The odes in pp. 156 and 158 were given to the world ſome 


| years ago in the Gentleman's Magazine, prefaced by a-latin 


letter ſigned Gaſper Pallawicini, Sub-Librarian to the Palatine 
Bprary; in which he informs his friend; that he found them on 


(256+) 
a detached paper in the library ; ; and that he ſuppoſes them, from 


the title at the top of the page, to have been taken from ſome 
ancient (perhaps the moſt ancient) copy of Horace. 


Ho far this may be true, I ſhall not conjecture. | There have 
been ſeveral inſtances of modern latinity which the beſt 
judges were not able to diſtinguiſh from the odes of this incom- 

parable lyric. And it is certain that, theſe two are perfectly in 
the Horatian manner. Were I to object to any part of them, it 
would be the phraſe urbiſq: Fadens dignitati, of which, as I do not 
recolle& any ſuch application in Horace, I have ſome doubt ; but 
perhaps I may be miſtaken. The abrupt digreſſion in the En quo 

Furentes Eumenidum is certainly not unlike the elegant author to 

whom i it 18 1m mputed. 


The Elegy on the death of Mr Reed is a grateful tribute to 
the memory of an amiable young 'man, who was maſter of the 
| Borrowdale in the voyage to Botany Bay; whoſe abilities and 


amiable temper rendered him an ornament. to ſociety, and an 


: honour to his profeſſion. The intimation in the elegy, that he 


bad a preſentiment of his fate, is literally true. He was uncom- | 


monly dejected, though in perfect health, ſeveral days before he 
failed from Shields for the laſt time. It is ill more fingular, 
that a boy on board was ſo terrified by dreaming for ſeveral 


nights ſucceſſively that the ſhip was loſt, that he abſolutely re- 


| fuſed to go; * by that means his * was ; ſaved, See * 
od. 3. 
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